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Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscription price the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week ‘“‘Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip on each paper you 
see John Jones, Nov. 01, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
end of November, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. Show your 
meighbors a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained in 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but a 
portion of one or two days in enlisting in 
this work they can easily add more than 
fifty thousand new names before the first 
of January! Who will engage in this 
work? Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see how much he can do to 
help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 


of 





Gov. Dockery has appointed Mr. A. T. 
Nelson of Lebanon, Mo., as a member of 
the State Board of Agriculture to fill the 
vacamcy caused by the death of his fa- 
ther, the late Mr. A. Nelson. 





The following from Mr. Wm. W: War- 
ner, of Springfield, Mo., who himself was 
an editor and who has been a publisher, 
is much appreciated: 

“I have had a spare hour or two to- 
day, and while trying to rest (for I am 
now an invalid and confined to my quiet 
Home and “‘easy chair’’), I have ventured 
to write two articles for your excellent 
journal—just because I couldn't help it. 
I do like to write—have been “in har- 
ness” since boyhood—and it is hard work 
to keep still now that the shadows of life 
are fast falling to the eastward. I want 
to compliment you on the beautiful ap- 
pearance of your RURAL WORLD and 
the rare excellence of its contents. Kind- 
ly accept my best wishes for your con- 
tinued prosperity.”’ 


HORTICULTURE. 
At the St. Louis World's Fair. 


A press dispatch from St. Joseph, Mo., 
states that Secretary Goodman of the 
State Horticultural Society, in his report 
of the society at the meeting held last 
week, was very specific with reference to 
the part the society shall play at the 
coming Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis in 193. The Secretary stated 
that there is a disposition on the part of 
the national commission having in 
charge the arranging of the departments 
of the exposition to give one commis- 
sioner, who will be an agriculutral man, 
charge over the combined interests of ag- 
riculture, horticulture, forestry and flori- 
culture. To this plan Secretary Good- 
man and the various members of the so- 
ciety were vigorously opposed. They 
wish a separate and distinct commission- 
er for the department of horticulture. 
The matter was referred to the executive 
committee. 
In his paper Secretary Goodman recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed 
and that resolutions be drawn up and 
passed by the society, and that it be the 
duty of this committee to go before the 
World's Fair commission and urge this 
matter before it. He said that a similar 
action would be taken this winter by al- 
most every society in the United States, 
for they feel horticulture should have a 
separate place, as it had at the Omaha 
and the Buffalo expositions. 

GOOD APPEARANCE PAYS. 
A correspondent, Mrs. Mary Anderson, 
in her article on page six of last week’s 
issue, asks a question that may well be 
carefully pondered by our readers. Farm- 
ers as a class are prone to look with dis- 
favor on those things that are simply for 
appearance’s sake so far as their persons 
and premises are concerned. In many 
eases they affect to despise neatness of 
attire, ease of manner and cultured 
speech; then when it comes to selection 
of a man for an office or to perform a 
public duty, they marvel that usually one 
who can talk well and who appears well 
is chosen rather than one from the farm- 
ing community, although, as they know, 
there are men among the farmers of their 
acquaintance who are his superior in 
point of means and general intelligence. 
But why should the farmer who has so 
many evidences of the value of appear- 
ance in his business as applying to his 
products ignore this factor, so far as his 
own personality goes? He knows that a 
horse that is a “‘good looker’’ will readily 
outsell for any purpose one that is his 
equal in every other respect; he knows 
that his hogs and cattle, to win prizes at 
the fair, must be well fed and carry on 
their bodies into the show ring the evi- 
dence of good care and grooming; he 
knows that the Ben Davis apple is a 
striking example of how fine appearance 
has not only carried an otherwise infe- 
rior article to the top, but holds it there 
year after year. And not until the farm- 
er recognizes this fact and makes use of 
it in his. business as applying to his own 
personality will he put himself in the 
rank socially and politically where he de- 
serves to be by virtue of other qualities. 
And the place to begin this work is 
with the children in the schools. We trust 
Mrs. Anderson’s suggestion that studies 
that are to fit the child to take a high 
place among men will not be tabooed 
even though the future life will be spent 
on the farm. The farm home is as much 
entitled to have its occupants cultured in 
speech and graceful in manner as is the 
city home; and when farmers as a class 
give more attention to their personal ap- 
pearance than is now the habit, they will 
improve their financial, social and polit- 
ieal condition. 


IMPROVING ST. LOUIS. 


All of us who are interested in country 
affairs and in the improvement of farm 
home conditions have often had and 
heard expressed the wish that more of 
the city in the way of its conveniences 
and advantages might be carried to the 
farm homes. But the idea of reciprocity 
between city and country in this connec- 
tion may be a new one to many of our 
readers, 

At the twelfth annual banquet given 
last Saturday night at the Mercantile 
Club by the Director of the Missouri 
Botanical (Shaw’s) Garden, to gardeners, 
florists and nurserymen, as provided for 
in the will of the late Henry Shaw, the 





ment of Agriculture of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, was called upon to respond 
to this sentiment. He said when the 
matter of going to Buffalo in connection 
with the Pan-American Exposition was a 
subject for discussion in the family, the 
question uppermost was, “Is Buffalo a 
pretty city and a pleasant one to live 
in?” The answer to this he left with 
those present who have visited Buffalo 
and remembered the beautiful, clean, 
well-shaded streets and well cared for 
lawns. 
When the question of coming to St. 
Loujs arose, there was the same query: 
“Is St. Louis a pleasant city to live in, 
as pretty as Buffalo?’ He did not an- 
swer the question, but we fear that 
those St. Louisans present who had vis- 
ited Buffalo were forced to admit that 
the comparison was not favorable. The 
speaker then told of his experience in se- 
lecting a house for a home while living 
here; that two houses were under con- 
sideration, and that the less desirable 
one of the two in all but one particular 
would probably be chosen. The grounds 
and street front of the better house were 
bare of trees and shrubs, while the other 
was favored with some beautiful trees. 
Mr. F. N. Judson was the next speaker, 
and he dwelt on the great need there wag 
in St. Louis for the improvement of 
streets by ridding them of unsightly 
things and by the planting of trees. 
Prof. W. J. Stevens, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Carthage, Mo., now 
principal of the Pope school of St. Louis, 
told how the streets of Carthage had 
been beautified through getting the 
school children interested in yard decora- 
tion by means of prizes offered. He out- 
lined a plan by which similar work mignt 
be done for St. Louis through the public 
school children. 
Judge A. O. Marshall, president of the 
school board of Joliet, Ill., told what had 
been done in that line in his city, bring- 
ing about marvelous results in connec- 
tion with the school grounds and radiat- 
ing from these as centers. 
Dr. Hermann von Schrenk of Wash- 
ington University, made the closing 
speech, in which he suggested how, with 
the Engelmann Botanical Club as a nu- 
cleus and the hearty co-operation of the 
citizens of St. Louis, the much-needed 
improvement of our city streets could be 
secured. It is a work that must have 
united but organized action. 
In later issues we hope to give fuller 
details of what it is proposed to do to 
bring about the beautifying of St. Louis 
by bringing more of the country into the 
city. 
STORING ICE. 

The torrid heat of last summer is 4 
memory that even zero weather will not 
wholly freeze up. Ice in many rural dis- 
tricts was indeed a luxury the past sea- 
son, and excessive prices were paid at 
times when sickness in the family de- 
manded that ice be used. Now while these 
memories are vivid is the time to make 
provision against such time of need in the 
future. With good, cool well or spring 
water ice is not essential for drinking 
water, but for butter making and to be 
used in the refrigerator to preserve foods 
and such purposes it greatly adds to the 
convenience and comfort of the farm 
home. In many farm kitchens there is no 
refrigerator, the expense of providing 
one being regarded as beyond the means 
of the family. Yet we have known fami- 
lies who made a refrigerator out of two 
old boxes, one larger than the other. The 
smaller one was set in the larger one, and 
the space between the boxes was filled 
with sawdust, tightly packed. A shelf was 
put in the smaller box and the ice put in 
the bottom of the box. A hole was bored 
in the inner box to let out the water from 
the melting ice. The top of the boxes 
were closely covered. The only thing nec- 
essary is to keep out the air. One’s in- 
genuity can be brought into play in con- 
structing a home-made refrigerator. The 
one just described was made by two 
young women. It was kept on the north 
side of the house. 

But storing ice rather than building 
refrigerators is our theme. A farmer 
who has an ice house which has given 
satisfaction constructed it as follows: He 
had the ground tiled thoroughly for 
drainage and made a shallow surface gut- 
ter all around outside. The foundation 
was hollow and square building tiles, 10 
by 10 by 36 inches, were used. The sills, 
2 by 8, were lapped and well bound at the 
corners. The 2 by 6 studs were toenailed 





sloping ground that would give good 
drainage, and then put down some old 
rails and covered them well with straw. 
On this foundation the blocks of ice would 
be placed, and when the weather was 
freezing they would pour water over the 
ice and thus freeze the entire Mass into 
one huge block. This was then well-cov- 
ered with straw and boards and tempor- 
ary roof put over it. Ice thus packed on 
the north side of the barn by one farmer 
furnished the family ice for making but- 
ter and ice cream during an entire sum- 
mer. 

It is best to have a permanent ice 
house well constructed, but this is not 
positively essential in peoviding ice for 
the farm home. The custom of storing ice 
on the farm, if once established, will soon 
demand plans for the cheapest and best 
constructed ice house for the farmer. Be- 
fore the ice season i the time to get 
ready for the ice harvest. 


WOOL-SHODDY AND BUTTER-SHOD- 
D 


Before the National Live Stock Associa- 


In his annual addres to the National 
Live Stock Associatiom at its meeting last 
week in Chicago, Prd@sident .Springer is 
reported to have said in connection with 
the wool shoddy question “that the asso- 
ciation had determined that the fraud 
must be suppressed and that to that end 
every Manufacturer should be compelied 
to stamp his product with the percentage 
of wool which it contained, and that this 
rule must be made to apply to every piece 
of cloth manufactured.” 

Amen! brother Springer, but—suppose 
every piece of cloth manufactured is so 
stamped; will that protect the “poor 
man,”’ the member of a labor organiza- 
tion, when he goes into a clothing store 
to buy a suit of clothes from having im- 
posed upon him shoddy goods? Such leg- 
islation will be good so far as it goes 
and will serve to protect the good (7?) re- 
tail clothier from the wicked manufactur- 
ers of clothes and cloth when he buys his 
stock; but the poor consumer will get hit 
in the neck or, rather, get his back shod- 
died and pay all-wool prices all the same. 
But, jumping from shoddy into oleo 
(figuratively) President Springer (good 
name, that) paid a scathing tribute, it is 
said, to the attempt of certain elements 
to pass the Grout bill and failing in this 
to have in contemplation what he was 
pleased to term ‘‘one of its Miserable spe- 
cies” the Wadsworth bill. He served no- 
tice that every determined effort and ev- 
ery resource at the command of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association would be 
brought to bear to defeat it and that the 
fight would be carried to the last ditch. 
Among other things in this connection he 
said: 

“This Grout bill is, without doubt, the 
greatest piece of presumptive legislation 
ever pressed for age in the co ‘ess 
of the United States, and it is no index 
of the statesmanship of the members of 
the last House of Representatives that 
they passed this rank species of special 
legislation by a large majority; it is a 
commentary upon their legal information, 
their sense of justice in thus yielding to 
the pressure of a misinformed lot of 
creamery butter manipulators and a lot 
of unadvised farmers, who have had the 
wool pulled over their eyes by the efforts 
of the officers of this organization known 
as the Dairy Union. They are a lot of 
confiscators, a band of annihilators, and 
as such should be turned down by the 
present congress, 

“The truth is that oleo is as good, pure 
and healthy an article of food as the best 
creamery butter, and sells for less money, 
and the labor organizations of the coun- 
try have petitioned Congress not to pass 
the Grout bill, but to pass such a bill as 
will enable the buyer to know whether it 
is oleo or butter which he pays for. This 


eater May not be deceived into eating 
bad butter at a bigger price. 

“Oh, what fools we mortals be” that 
we do not concede to the Honorable John 
W. Springer of the Chicago Stock Yards 
the right to the position of chief confis- 
cator of the market for butter and anni- 
hilator of the dairy industry that he and 
his cohorts may be able, while pre- 
tending to protect our backs from being 
covered with a coat of shoddy, cram down 
our throats a “‘shoddy’’ made of the rag, 
tag and bobtail of the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. 

Far be it from us to say that oleo is not 
as wholesome a food as is butter (al- 
though Many people who do not have the 
bulging brain that Mr. Springer has 
know that it is not), but all we, in com- 
mon with a lot of other farm papers 
whose patrons are a lot of “misinformed 
farmers,” ask is that it be sold, whether 
in carload lots or as a part of a ten cent 
lunch in a restaurant, for what it is and 
in such guise that no one need be de- 
ceived. If that be treason, Col. Springer, 
to the live stock industry, then make the 
most of it. And if to commend the Vairy 
Union for its fight for the passage of the 
Grout bill as a means to that end Makes 
us a confiscator and an annihilator we ac- 
quiesce in the verdict and receive witn 
composure, owing to the dullness of our 


intellect, the opprobrium of the great, 
good and gifted Springer, the shoddy- 
butter man. 


WINTER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Here in the 
extreme northeast corner of Missouri the 
month of November took its departure 
bright and pleasantly. The dry weather 
record throughout the central western 
states has been keeping its Majority, and 
on the last day of the month the Daily 
Weather Map reported no precipitation 
east of the Rocky Mountains and all 
north from the Gulf region to the British 
possessions. With this locality the read- 
ings ot the volunteer station of Seven 
Pines gives a moisture report of three- 
fourths of an inch. The total deficiency 
in precipitation for the entire year is now 
fully 33 per cent. 

The effect of the drouth has been very 
marked upon the smaller streams of our 
country. Such common rivers as the Wya- 
conda and Fox have ceased moving as 
drainage channels, and have been idle for 
three months. The Des Moines has re- 
mained at a low record Most of the year, 
and the Mississippi keeps down near the 
low-water record of 1864. A dry year is 
pleasanter than one of great rainfall. 

I find that the Sensitive Rose is a deep- 
rooted plant, and one which is not easy to 
dig up. At least that is the way I experi- 
enced the subject during a trip across our 
country in September. A common pocket 
knife proved deficient as a means of the 
transfer, so I will have to be better quali- 
fied when I travel through the western 
part of our country if I expect to bring 
some of the Sensitive Rose plants home 
with me. 

Borrowing a few Weather Bureau forms 
of speech, we may say that the highs and 
lows are wonderfully in conflict here on 
the agricultural areas of the central west. 
On some of the farms of the Des Moines 
alluvium, a pronounced high is ruling 
with those who have a surplus of corn, 
and the financial barometer is reading 
31.00. That’s very High. On other farms 
where there is a scarcity of corn, the fig- 
ures are 29.00. Such a difference on the 
column are great extremes, and presage 
a disturbance. Prices do go too high for 
the general good. Abundance is better, 
even with low prices, and is to be pre- 
ferred to scarcity with high prices. Great- 
er happi would come if people would 








organization would thoroughly 
every person otterating to sell oleo for 
butter, and they should be prosecuted 
fully and fearlessly, and we serve notice 
now that we shall fight all this sort of 
subsidy butter bills until the Supreme 
Court of the United States formally and 
finally passes upon the case and hoids 
that one industry cannot be stricken down 
by special legislation for the benefit of 
another industry. And you all know, as 
common-sense American citizens, that 
this great tribunal will never so hold.” 

The great packers of the United States, 
Morris,. Swift, Armour, Cudahy, Ham- 
mond, Sulzberger, et al., received great 
praise for their efforts in promoting the 
live stock industry and the products 
thereof. 

“And the products thereof’’—including 
butter and cheese? Or ‘did President 
Springer have in mind as a part of “the 
products thereof’ the substance derived 
in large measure from the plant rather 
than the live stock industry (cotton seed 


oil), including also a generous amount to 


cheerfully accept the natural conditions 
of the universe. In the midst of drouth or 
big rains or cloudy days or high tempera- 
ture, just say amen! and keep on the vic- 
tory side. Smile and keep sweet. What 
good is it to gaze away down the path- 
way of life’s journey and imagine there 
are bears and octopuses and perhaps a 
country house or two right around the 
curve awaiting you? Get the gold and 
the fine wheat of the land. Gather in the 
higher attributes, that the soul may grow 
and shine forth as a beautiful luminary. 

The other day I took a little voyage on 
our ferry boat, and visited our neighbor- 
ing town of Warsaw, just across in Illi- 
nois. The Main motive in going was to 


the common shells found so plentifully in 
the Mississippi. 


see the process of making buttons from 


Seven men are employed 
at the manufactory that I visited, and 


AN OKLAHOMA LETTER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Our seed time 
and harvest are over, and after reading 
so many splendid letters every week in 
the RURAL WORLD it seems no more 
than fair that we make a report from this 
part of the great and prosperous Okla- 
homa. I am sure that we ought to be all 
truly thankful for the blessings and won- 
derful prosperity we have had since this 
country was first settled, and most espe- 
cially this year. It is true our oats were 
a failure, and corn not a good crop, but 
where the land was the best, and very 
deep plowing was done and surface culti- 
vation given the corn was good. Our corn 
by this method went 20 to 40 bushels per 
acre, and is of extra quality, though we 
had the least rain of any year since 1889. 
The crop is worth 75 cents per bushel at 
home, 

Wheat was one of the best crops we 
have ever had, and in this country the 
lowest yield I know of was 13 bushels on 
over 300 acres, and it was pastured to 
death with cattle up to the middle of 
March, The crop as a whole yielded 20 
to 30 bushels per acre, and weighed per 
tested bushel 61 to 65 pounds. It is worth 
64 cents; old oats, 60 cents per bushel. Our 
potatoes, both Irish and sweet, were a 
good crop, and we have plenty on hand. 
Prairie hay was a short crop, but alfalfa 
was a splendid crop. One neighbor cut his 
five times this year, and last year six 
times. Right here I want to advise all 
Oklahoma farmers to sow at least 20 acres 
on every farm, for I know it is worth 
twice as much each year as a corn crop. 
Be sure to sow it on the very best land 
you have, and on bottom land if possible. 
That which has a good top soil, a porous 
clay sub-soil and eight to twenty feet to 
water, is ideal alfalfa land. One more 
point in favor of alfalfa is that one will 
not have any hog cholera on his farm. 
“Mrs. A. Greener’ of this county asks 
if it will kill stock to turn them on it. I 
say no more than will a rank field of oats 
or wheat. If they do bloat take a stick 
about two inches diameter, 10 or 12 inches 
long. Cut a notch one inch from each end 
or make a hole. Tie a rope over the cow’s 
head to each end of the stick and draw 
this as high up in the mouth as possible. 
The idea is to keep the mouth wide open 
so as to let the gas escape. The animal 
should be kept moving. I have never 
known one to die, when treated this way. 
There are no cattle on full feed here 
except at oil mills, and only a few hogs, 
on account of high priced corn. It Means 
a healthy lot of hogs for next year, for I 
am sure that most all diseases the hog is 
heir to are brought about by feeding too 
much dry corn in a dry or muddy pen, 
which is sure to breed disease. I know 
by experience that there is no other thing 
on a farm that will increase a man’s bank 
account as quickly as the right kind of 
hogs rightly taken care of. Hogs here are 
worth $6.25. 

This country is not behind in schools 
and churches. Each township of six miles 
square has four splendid school houses, 
costing from $600 to $1,000, furnished with 
modern fixtures and the best teachers we 
can get. We have six to nine month 
terms, and teachers’ wages are $40 to $Ww 
per month. The cities and towns all have 
nice large churches, well furnished. 

I want to tell the RURAL WORLD read- 
ers that the good people of this locality 
feel so prosperous and so thankful for 
blessings received from Above that we 
are going to build a good solid, roomy 
church to worship in, to cost not less than 
$1,000. One man gave the ground and $25, 
and others gave from $ to $100, and we 
have agreed that we will not spoil a good 
job for a good cause for want of more 
money. 

This letter is getting pretty long, but I 
must tell about the fruit crop on sandy 
land with clay sub-soil. It was a splendid 
crop all round, more especially peaches, 
which we had without end. Apples and 
grapes were an extra crop, but rather dry 
for apples, the latter part of the season. 
With best wishes for the RURAL 
WORLD and its many readers, this beau- 
tiful Thanksgiving day, I will close for 
this time, V. E. BREESE, 
Cleveland Co., Nov. 28. 


POLK CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The fall sea- 
son, like the summer of 1901, has been 
very dry, and weather favorable for out- 
door work. But to-night, as I write, I 


—— 
cents a bushel. Baled straw could have 
been bought at the baler this week at #4 
per ton. 

There is very little stock being fed in 
these parts and not much money will find 
its way into the pockets of our farmers 
until another crop is raised. Already we 
hear men talking about hard times, and 
there is certainly some very hard looking 
outfits pasing along the public highway— 
some going north and some south. I was 
down to the county seat this week and 
Saw numerous sale bills posted along the 
road. 
Nov. 21. WM. A. ERWIN. 
NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Now that we 
have the odd jobs pretty well done up I 
will have More time to write. 

We have no room for fodder under 
cover this fall and have 100 stacks out yet. 
Last year nine stacks, 6x24, hills made a 
wagon load of husked corn, or about 28 
bushels; this year it takes 18 stacks and 
the quality of the corn is 50 per cent be- 
low last year’s. We had 100 bushels of 
old corn and will get through by being 
economical, as we are only wintering six 
pigs, ten cattle and four horses. At this 
date last year, Dec. 3, we had been feed- 
ing fodder a month; this fall we have 
only fed about a dozen stacks, and we 
have two lodds of sorghum hay left. 
SORGHUM HAY.—We notice that this 
has disappointed nearly every one who 
has fed it when actual results were taken 
into consideration, and we fear that those 
who attempt to winter young stock on it 
alone will have some very ‘‘pot-bellied” 
calves next spring. It evidently does not 
contain enough nutriment of the right 
sort to winter calves on, but as it is very 
palatable they will eat enough of it to 
sustain life. 

It might be called an “emergency ra- 
tion,’’ as it can be cheaply grown on al- 
most any kind of land except the very 
thinnest. This year we had three large 
loads on half an acre of land that would 
not have made 15 bushels of cowpeas, 
and we had a very poor stand. What we 
grew thickly in three and eight inch rows 
and fed green to the stock seemed to give 
good results, as it was mostly fed to the 
six milk cows running on thin pasture. At 
any rate the cows kept up well in milk 
and did not fall off in flesh during August 
and September. 

FALL GRAIN.—Wheat and rye do 


not look at all well, they did not 
come up evenly, and it has _ been 
too ary for them to make 


a good growth. That which was sown 
broadcast is not half up, and we predict 
that there will be many thin wheat fields 
next harvest. Our wheat is all on rich 
land and may give us a fair crop, but that 
on thin soil will be a failure. We have 
never used nitrate of soda on our wheat 
fields in spring, but will do so next April 
if the stand of wheat seeMs to justify tne 
expense, 

WOOD AND COAL.—It takes about 125 
bushels of coal to keep our house warm 
during winter. This coal costs us 10 cents 
per bushel in the coal yard at the river, 
two and one-half miles away; it costs the 
mine owner about 3 cents a bushel, and 
the dealer from whom we buy it 7 cents. 
The boys only had 60 bushels hauled when 
I got home, and we made another calcula- 
tion like this: 65 bushels of coal costs us 
$6.50 and a day’s hauling; four cords of 
stove wood will last as long as 25 bushels 
of coal and the three of us can saw, split 
and haul home four cords in a day; will 
we save that $6.50 and burn wood? The 
result was that we cut the wood in three 
days—ll cords—and have it ready for the 
stoves right down by the house; now we 
are sorry that we did not save the other 
$6, and burn wood altogether. 
COMPARING COST.—When we began 
to keep house 23 years ago next March, I 
paid $1.25 for a ‘“‘Douglass” ax, $ for 30 
pounds of New Orleans sugar, 8 cents per 
pound for nails, etc. Last week I bought 
a better ax for 75 cents, got granulated 
sugar for 5% cents and nails for 4 cents 
per pound. Then I paid $4 for a pair of 
cowhide boots, and $2 for a pair of Arctic 
overshoes; last week I got a pair of good 
calfskin boots for $8 and better articles 
than those of 1879 for $1.25. I paid $32 for 
my wedding suit, and can get a better one 
now for $20, and so on through a long list. 
We might note a few more prices: Hill- 
side plow, 1878, $18, now $12; breaking plow, 
1877, $17, now $11; double shovel, 1876, $7, 
now $2.50; mower, 1875, $75, now $35 to $40. 


In 1854 my grandfather paid $165 for a 
one-wheel mower, and in 1887 my neighbor 
paid $210 for a binder; now one can get 
any standard make of binder for $125. 

I paid $2.50 for a pair of jeans trousers 
in 1878, and now I can buy the same 
brand at 75 cents. Back in the '60s father 
paid 50 cents a gallon for coal oil, 50 cents 
per pound for coffee, a dollar for a pound 
of gun powder and 25 cents for a box of 
percussion caps; 200 sulphur matches cost 
a dime, and soda was 2% cents per pound. 
Now the matches come 200 for a cent, 


be credited to the petroleum industry 
(paraffin obtained from crude petroleum) 
and which is crowding butter out of the 
market by being allowed to disguise itself 
as butter? Surely, President Springer 
does not regard butter as a product of the 
live stock industry; it is the product of 
“a misinformed lot of creamery butter 
manipulators and a lot of unadvised 
farmers who have had the wool (shod- 
dy?) pulled over their eyes by the efforts 
of the organization known as the Dairy 
Union, who are a lot of confiscators, a 


can hear the wind roaring among the 
trees and I am led to believe that an Ok- 
lahoma sand sifter has appeared in our 
midst and if it will only bring rain it will 
be very welcome. Unless we get rain be- 
fore freezing weather sets in the wheat 
crop will be badly damaged. Some of our 
farmers have made a_ success raising 
wheat, but they had good wheat land. 
While other farmers have made failures’ 
because their land was not adapted to 
wheat. 

The corn crop was almost a failure. I 






they cut out many thousand buttons each 
day. The process is a kind of sawing or 
drilling, and there is but little noise in 
the business. After being thus used, the 
shells make interesting relics. I will tell 
you more of this subject in a forthcoming 
letter. JASPER BLINES. 
Clark Co., Mo. 


THE WEEKLY VISITS OF A PAPER 
LIKE THE RURAL WORLD BRING 
GLADNESS TO THE HEARTS OF EV- 
ERY MEMSER OF THE FAMILY, OLD 


Mr. T. J. Mairs, assistant agriculturist 
of the Missouri Experiment Station, has 
been called to a similar position in the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. This 
is the second time within recent years 
that Pennsylvania has looked to Mis- 
souri for a trained worker; the former 
one being Prof. H. J. Waters, now Dean 
«of our Missouri Agricultural College, The 
Georgia Experiment Station has recent- 
ly appointed C. L. Willoughby of the 
Missouri Agricultural College to a posi- 


thought around which the speeches cen- 
tered was how to improve St. Louis by 
planting trees, or, as one of the speak- 
ers put it, “by bringing more of the 
country into the city.”’ Oh, if the peo- 
ple of the country realized how great is 
the need of doing this, and the conscious 
and unconscious longing there is on the 
part of city dwellers to have more inti- 
mate contact with nature in the woods 
and fields, they would appreciate more 
highly their own privileges. 


to sills, so that the sills projected two 
inches on the outside; on top of the studs 
were plates, 2 by 8, projecting two inches 
over studs on the outside; girths, 2 by 4, 
were spiked 2% feet apart horizontally 
and flat-wise on the studs, so as to be 
flush with plates and sills. The weather 
boards were put up and down and bat- 
tened. The lining, of 1 by 12 inch boards, 
was nailed horizontally on the studs, so 
an 8-inch air space was left, and left open 
an inch at the plate for the hot air to 
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tion on its staff. This testifies as to the 
demand there is for Missourj Agricultur- 
al College men. Prof. Waters 
Messrs. Mairs and Willoughby were all 
graduated from our Agricultural College, 
and other of its graduates are occupying 
prominent positions in agricultural edu- 
cational fields. 





AUDRAIN CoO., N. E. MO.—The drouth 
is still with us, but water in ponds is not 
evaporating as fast as a month ago. 
Creeks and rivers have gained percepti- 
bly in the amount of water they contain, 
especially the larger streams. 


and | 


After the 100 or more guests had en- 
joyed the excellent dinner, Doctor Wm 
Trelease, director of the Garden, acting 
as toastmaster, expressed his pleasure in 
welcoming the guests to the feast pro- 
vided by Mr. Shaw. It was, he thought, 
fitting and proper that this occasion pro- 
vided for in Mr. Shaw’s will, by which 
St. Louis is so greatly benefited, should 
be made to assist in the work Mr. Shaw 
began. St. Louis had invited the world 
to be her guests in 193, when a World’s 
Fair would be held in this city. Was the 
city in proper condition to receive her 
guests? 





Dec. 9. R. L. BRASHEARS. 


escape. For free circulation and escape 
of hot air a ventilator was placed in the 
middle of the ridge of the roof, and a hole 
was also placed on each gable end close 
under the roof. The door extended from 
three feet above the ground ievel to the 
level of the eaves, and was placed on the 
up-hill side of the ice house. There was a 
small door in the gable to receive the last 
two layers. 

This farmer advised shoveling out the 
sawdust, or at least away from the lining, 
to prevent rotting it. He stated that his 
ice house showed no signs of rot, though 
it had been in use eight years. 


band of annihilators.’’ Goodness! but how 
Mr. Springer did make us jump. And to 
think that we poor misinformed, unad- 
vised (by Mr. Springer) mudsills and clod- 
hoppers caused 19% members of the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America to make doggasted fools of 
themselves (there were only 92 who did 
not) by voting to pass the Grout bill, the 
simple purpose of which was to compel 
the great and good (?) makers of oleo, 
even if it be “as good, pure and healthy 
(paraffin and all) 4n article of food as the 
best creamery butter and sells for less 








Mr. F. W. Taylor, Chief of the Depart- 


We have known farmers that selected 


money” (when the buyer is ‘‘on’’) to put 


REGULAR VISITS. 


THEIR NEIGHBORS, 
AND 





it on the market in such guise that the 


THUS WIDEN OUR INFLUENCE. 


AND YOUNG, MALE AND FEMALE. 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS KNOW THIS. 
THEY FEEL LOST WHEN THE GOOD 
OLD. RURAL FAILS TO MAKE ITS 
THEY KNOW 
THEY HAVE DERIVED GREAT BENE- 
FIT FROM ITS TEACHINGS. WE BE- 
LIEVE THEY WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 
RELATIVES 
FRIENDS ENJOY THE SAME 
BENEFITS. IF SO INDUCE THEM T° 
SUBSCRIBE AT LESS THAN THE ACT- 
UAL COST OF THE PAPER. WE MAKE 
A GREAT DISCOUNT SO AS TO 
REACH NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND 


farmer. 


away for seed. 


hunting seed corn. 





have finished husking and find that I will 
have seed for another year, also a few 
nubbins to throw at the cows. How to 
take stock through without corn is a 
problem that is worrying many an Ozark 
Now is the time to save seed 
corn, keep a small box in the crib, and 
when you come to a nubbin somewhat 
larger and more solid than the rest lay it 
If you neglect this im- 
portant matter the probability is that you 
will be chasing around the community 
next spring with a sack on your shoulder 
And you will very 
likely pay the highest price you ever 


caps 5 cents a box, soda 4 cents a pound 
and coal oil 10 cents per gallon. When I 
was a boy my sister got me to get her 
soMe paraffin wax; it cost 25 cents an 
ounce, and now one gets a piece as big as 
a brick for the same money. Then the 
RURAL WORLD cost $2 a year, so did 
the Cincinnati weekly papers, and we had 
to pay postage in addition to this. In the 
‘60s mother rode a horse to town and car- 
ried the marketing in a basket; now we 
go in a buggy and we are rather careful 
to have it and the harness looking bright 
and shiny. But I am not sure that we 
would care to go- back to the old days. 





paid for corn. Old corn is now worth 7% 


Southern Ohio. c. D. LYON. 
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The Dairy 





DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 


Indiana State Dairy Association, Dec. 
18-19, 1901, at Plainfield. 

California Creamery Operators’ meeting 
at San Francisco, Dec. 26-27. 

Oregon Dairymen’s Association at Sa- 


tem, Jan. 6, 7, 8, 1902. 


Illinois State Dairy meeting at Free- 
port, Jan. 7, 8 and 9. 
Vermont Dairy meeting, Montpelier, 


Jan. 7, 8 and 9, 1902. 

Wisconsin “heesemakers’ meeting, Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 8, 9 and 10, 1902. 

Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Association at 
Madison, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1902. Hartford, 
Jan, 15 and 16, 1902. 

Nebraska Dairy 
Jan. 22-24, 1902. 

Michigan Dairymen's Association, 
sing, Feb. 4-6, 1902. 

Ohio Dairy Association, Columbus, Feb. 
5-7, 1902. 

Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, Me- 
nomonee, Feb. 12-16, 1902. G. W. Bur- 
chard, Secretary, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Association, Lincoln, 


Lan- 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 





At Palmyra, Mo., Noy. 7-9, 1901. 





(Continued From Last Issue.) 

NIGHT SESSION, NOV. 7.—When 
Chairman Goodrich called the convention 
to order for the first night session of the 
meeting the spacious court room was 
filled to the utmost limit, and the ante- 
rooms, hallways and _ corridors could 
hardly contain the overflow. 

Miss Sanders of Palmyra delighted the 
audience with a beautifully rendered 
piano solo. 

Prof. D. H. Otis, professor of dairying 
in the Kansas Agricultural College, was 
called on for a brief talk. Responding, 
he said he had been asked to make a 
“general talk,’’ but might not come any 
nearer doing so than did the boy who 
was asked to describe a crab. “A crab,” 
he said, ‘“‘was a small red fish that walks 
backward.” 

“Very good definition,’’ said the profes- 
sor; “‘very good, only the crab is not a 
fish, is not red and does not walk back- 
ward.” 

Speaking in behalf of the farm boys, 
the speaker urged his hearers not to try 
to make their boys do what they have ro 
liking for. He told of a visit he had 
made to a Mr. Scott, a Kansas farmer, 
whose boys impressed him with their 
promptness and interest in the affairs of 
the farm. The boys were, adopted, but 
were given consideration not often ac- 
torded to the real sons and daughters of 
our farmers. These boys’ interest in the 
work of the farm was cultivated by giv- 
ing them a pig or other animal that was 
theirs, not only to care for but to sell 
and receive the money for. They were 
guided in the spending of the money, it is 
true, but the boys got just as much satis- 
faction out of the spending of it as 
though they had been permitted to spend 
it foolishly. Mr. Scott makes his farm 
produce as nearly as possible all that his 
family needs; he works but ten hours and 
takes lots of holidays—25 a year—which 
the entire family has the benefit of. 

Not many farm boys in this country 
were treated as well as ‘were these 
adopted sons of Mr. Scott; his own ex- 
perience as a farm boy was quite dif- 
ferent. Many farmers’ sons are driven 
from the farm by lack of consideration. 

There are splendid opportunities in the 
line of agriculture before the boys of this 
land to-day. The speaker told of a visit 
he had made to a Nebraska farmer who 
kept 300 cows, and wanted to employ a 
young man who was an expert. The Kan- 
sas Agricultural College was able to fur- 
nish him such a man. He would advise 
young men who have a taste for agricul- 
ture to attend an agricultural college. 
He commented on the establishment of 
the Chair of Dairy Husbandry in the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College. The chair 
had been filled by an able man in the 
person of Prof. C. H. Eckles, and the 
farmer boys of Missouri should loyally 
and warmly support him in his work. 

The next speaker called was H. A. 
Bereman of St. Louis, who read an in- 
structive paper on ‘““‘The Dairyman’s Ac- 
counts” (printed in the last issue of the 
RURAL WORLD), after which Mr. Will 
Springer of Palmyra entertained the au- 
dience with a recitation that was so 
pleasingly rendered that a second one 
was demanded and kindly given. 

Mrs. Wm, H. Hatch of Hannibal then 
read the following paper on: 

*““DOES A BUTTER DAIRY PAY?” 

When a few weeks ago I was invited to 
prepare and read a paper for and to this 
important meeting of the Missouri State 
Association, and also to name a subject 
on which to write, I was in the throes of 
a most harassing indecision of what was 
best to do with our herd of beautiful, 
well-kept Jerseys, that we have been half 
a life time accumulating. Believing I 
should be physically unable to meet with 
you and therefore not have to prepare a 
paper at all, I came right to the front 
with the problem that had been so long 
confronting me and so earnestly studied, 
viz., “Does a Butter Dairy Pay?’ 

After all, there was the belief that les- 
sons learned by actual experience are 
sometimes more helpful to others than 
are beautiful flowers of rhetoric, and 
graceful well-timed phrases. Hence the 
subject from which I have been too busy 
to escape and too much engrossed over 
my own affairs to be an invalid, has 
grown to be a paper that may happily 
attract the attention and stir the interest 
of those embarked in the same industry. 

Does a private butter dairy pay? By a 
private butter dairy I mean a dairy 





Torpid Liver 


Is sometimes responsible for difficult 
digestion, that is, DYSPEPSIA. 

When it is 

What headache, dizziness, constipation, 

What fits of despondency, 

What fears of imaginary evils, conduce 
with the distress after eating, the sour- 
ness of the stomach, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and so forth, to make the life of the 
sufferer scarcely worth living! 

Dyspepsia resulted from torpid liver in 
the case of Mrs. Jones, 2320 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was a great sufferer. 

Her statement made in her 77th year is 
that she was completely cured of it and all 
its attendant aches and pains, as others 
have been, by a faithful use of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


That acts on all the digestive organs. 
and gives permanent vigor 
the whole system. 
7.L8 cure iver 


and tone 
D's 





where more cows are kept and used for 
butter-making than are usually main- 
tained by a farmer’s family. My number 
has been for many years from fifteen to 
twenty. 

It is said we learn our lessons in life 
as often by failure as through success. 
I stand before you an example of failure 
in the capacity of making a private but- 
ter dairy pay. If I can help others to 
succeed by telling them wherein the fail- 
ure has consisted, perhaps the sadness of 
frustrated my plans may be lessened. 

THE FOUNDATION of my failure to 
make my butter dairy pay was possibly 
laid when my dear husband began by 
footing the bills and allowing me to have 
the gross proceeds from the sale of but- 
ter, out of which I paid an assistant in 
the dairy and spent the rest, having no 
realization of the cost of other labor and 
food for the herd. There were the pas- 
tures—how nice of the cows to graze 
them! Corn, clover hay, of course every 
farmer had them and an occasional ton 
of bran and shipstuff did not amount to 
much! Then when I began to count the 
cost had I not to learn by first unlearn- 
ing? My employes almost universally 
have had to learn on my cows, you all 
know how expensive that is. Uninten- 
tionally I have been very prodigal in 
many ways. As regards limited help, our 
place is one of magnificent distances— | 
pastures far away, feed inconveniently 
placed, stalls, though flooded with sun- 


|shine—sunshine and pure air—covering 


great areas, much long distance hauling 
to be done, dairy quite a distance from 
barn and dwelling. Of course I early 
learned the work should be concentrated, 
but to borrow money with which to im- 


ing only slow ways to get it back again, 
if she ever does. Thus I have concluded 
to stand aside, hoping younger and 
stronger persons would make a private 


it can be done. 

Allow me to say in passing that while 
my methods were at fault, I have made 
much good butter (my patrons not being 
present I felt impelled to speak for them), 
and I feel competent to help any inter- 
ested listener not only to make good but- 
ter but to point out how to make it in 
paying quantities. And to the question 
propounded in my subject, viz., “Does a 
Private Butter Dairy Pay?” 


tions it surely can be made to do so. 
WHAT IS NECESSARY.—The will 
briefly note some of these conditions. I 
would name first, and with emphasis, the 
ability to do all the work with one’s own 
family; this to include in large measure 
raising your own hay, grain and pas- 
tures; 
for your gentle animals, the will to get 


always, perfect willingness to lay aside 


out of date. Begin with a few animals 
and build slowly and intelligently both 
in cattle and barns, and appliances, and 
in the understanding of your calling. This 
business, like every other worthy one, re- 
quires preparation by thought, study 
and practice. 

The following wise words of a writer of 
note: “Persistent confidence is a requisite 
in any undertaking if we wish to arrive 
at positive results; confidence that is no 
way weakened by seeming failure, cr 
days and months or years of disappoint- 


in a butter dairy. 

Give always good weight and a just 
measure. Know your animals by name 
and nature; they, taught by the love and 
kindness you universally bestow upon 
them, will Jearn to know and love you. 
Are there some among my audience that 
know a home kept sweet and pure by 
an unselfish, noble mother; a myriad 
of unseen loving touches and experiences 
making it the “dearest spot on earth,” 
a place so cherished by its inmates that 
the very “chimney top serves as the 
golden mile stone from which all dis- 
tances are reckoned?’ If so have you 
ever thought wherein lay the secret of 
its power? Perhaps it is a much simpler 
dwelling, less ostentatious than its 
neighboring houses. No tapestries and 
costly pictures adorn its walls, no drive- 
ways and porte cochere offer an alluring 
entrance to its grounds and doors. But 
the talisman of thoughtful love and the 
qualities of gentleness and _ unselfish- 
ness in its inmates cast a glamour over 
its atmosphere and make better beings 
than were possible without these attri- 
butes. 

Now to make a comparison that to the 
uninitiated may seem sacriligious, your 
herds have qualities that resemble hu- 
man beings. To make your dairy a suc- 
cess, there should be interest and affec- 
tion manifested in their welfare. The 
good book says, “‘Have you cattle? look 
to them.” And let me tell you that 
without this personal guardianship and 
interest there will never be the return 
to your financial prosperity that you 
desire. No eye is so interested as that 
of a loving owner, and to no coaxing 
will the gentle creatures respond as to 
that of one who really cares for them. 

IT TAKES TIME.—If any one imagines 
that having a farm, food and cows, a 
butter dairy can at once blossom into a 
financial success by the mere churning 
and sending to market, bitter disappoint- 
ment will surely result; but if on the con- 
trary the enterprise is considered with 
gravity, preparation and practical study 
made, grim determination not to be de- 
feated by one or all of the many phases 
of disappointment and hard labor, almost 
above all I would say the ability to un- 
derstand and perform all the work har- 
moniously in your own family in case of 
necessity, then I say it is one of the 
most interesting, varied, intelligent, and, 
I believe, remunerative domestic and ag- 
ricultural pursuits young men and young 
women can embark in. 

A FEW RULES.—Allow me to give a 
few rules learned by long and earnest 
practice. You can get better from the 
RURAL WORLD and other of our good 
dairy papers, but line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept are the way your les- 
sons must grow into wisdom. Your cows 
should be sheltered from cold rains of 
autumn and from the inclemencies of our 
changeable winter. They should have 
water always pure and clean, abundant 
and cool in summer and abundant and 
warmer in winter; food nourishing and 
good, balanced to meet the need of the 
animal system, and in proper milk and 
butter producing proportions, as these 
gentlemen educated at our agricultural 
college can tell you better than I. The 
barns should be clean, warm and well 
ventilated; the milk product yielded up 
to clean, kind milkers from well washed 
and wiped udders, caught in vessels of 
rigid cleanliness, taken quickly to your 
clean, comfortable dairy room, separated 
at once, cream placed in sweet utensils 
set in an odorless chill room. After 24 
hours it must be brought to a good de- 
gree of heat, say 90 degrees Farenheit, 





prove methods perplexes a woman hav- | 


butter dairy pay—for I absolutely know | 


I answer | 
emphatically that under certain condi- | 


then youth and strength, a love | 
all from them possible, a desire to learn | 


views entertained when proven futile or | 


ment,’’ are most applicable to a success | 





good starter thoroughly incorpor- 
When well ripened, which should 
be in 24 hours more, churn in a well 
aired, scalded, rinsed and dasherless 
churn, salted when the granules are the 
size of grains of wheat, set back in sweet 
vessels in chill room for another 4 
hours, then work quickly on sweet but- 
ter worker, wrap carefully in parchment 
paper, pack in an airer and ice box, send 
early in the morning to customers, who, 
if these rules be followed, will rarely fail 
to pay a good price, and more rarely de- 
sert you. 

Would that I could induce farmers to 
see as clearly as I do that a remunera- 
tive arrangement with their children 
could be made and thus insure the pay- 
ing of a private butter dairy. 

It is an honest, upright calling, giving 
work for brawn and muscle as well as for 
brain and thought, compelling one to be 
economical in the use of time and dis- 
ltance, lavish in the humanities. Do you 
know this, a world without true joy, 
honest pleasure or noble aspirations is a 
fool’s paradise? 

Hoping that although I have failed to 
make a private butter dairy pay, my ex- 
perience and advice will at least free me 
from the sin of discouraging younger 
and stronger men and women from en- 
tering this self-respecting calling where 
like all others there is always room at 
|the top, I thank you for your kindly at- 
| tention. 


and a 
ated. 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY CONVENTION. 


An original scheme to get a big attend- 
ance at a dairymen’s convention was tried 
at Palmyra, Missouri. Those people that 
attended the convention from points oth- 
jer than Palmyra were very much sur- 
| prised at the large local attendarice. Men, 
| women and children seemed to take an 
|extraordinary interest in dairying, as 
|shown by their presence in the assembly 
room and the overflow into the corridors. 
|On Friday one of the potent causes for 
the large attendance came to light in the 
awarding to a 10-year-old boy outside of 
the hall of a Jersey calf. A local dairy- 
man had offered the calf as a premium 
to the boy under 15 years of age who 
would secure the most names of people 
that would agree to be present at the 
dairymen’s convention at least once. Four 
boys entered the contest. The prize was 
|won by Elmer Young, who secured over 





| 1,300 names. 

| At the Missouri dairymen’s convention 
the questions of pasturing and soiling 
were incidentally discussed. It is» evi- 
dent that both systems are good, the one 
|to be adopted in any locality depending 
}on the particular conditions existing 
there. Some of the Missouri farmers say 
jthat pasturage is cheaper for them than 
}to soil; and probably they are right. Buff 





| Jersey, living on high-priced land in Illi- 
jnois, says that he cannot afford to de- 
| vote land to pasture purposes, but finds 
soiling more profitable; and he is right. 
The value of land has mich to do with 
the solution of the problem. 

A prominent dairyman of Illinois says 
that it is a mistake to describe any one 
kind of a silo and say that is the one that 
all men should build. The material that 
should go into a silo in Alaska is not the 
same that would be used in Illinois. Silos 
lare actually being built in Alaska, and 
logs are being used in their construction. 
The logs are hollowed some on the under 
side, so that the groove in one will fit 
|into the convex side of another. In Kan- 
sas he would use a pit if nothing else were 
| available. 
| “Buff Jersey’’ uses the stave silo, and 
|likes it. He covers the staves with coal 
|tar, doing this work before the staves are 
| set up. His method of coating the staves 
is to lay them down side by side and go 
over them with a broom dipped in tar. 
When the staves have dried on one side 
he turns them over and treats the other 
sides in the same way. The edges are 
treated the same as the sides. He says 
that previous to this summer he never 
has been fortunate enough to have silage 
for summer use, and that there was never 
a time when he needed it more. He found 
it to be superior to grass for the produc- 
tion of milk, and even on grass at its best 
he fed the cows a ration of silage.—Farm- 
er’s Review. 








In an experiment with dairy cows car- 
ried on at the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station, cows turned into the 
yard once a day for water made as good 
returns in milk and butter as did those 
that had water constantly before them 
in the stables. Dairymen should not take 
this as conclusive proof that it is all right 
for dairy cows to go once a day in all 
kinds of weather to pond a half a mile 
away from the barn and drink what 
water they need from a hole cut through 
the ice. 





“INCURABLE” HEART 
SPEEDILY CURED. 


DROPSY 





The Well Known Heart Specialist, 
FRANKLIN MILES, M. D., LL. B., 
of Chicago, Will Send $3.75 Worth 
of His New Dropsy Treat- 
ment Free, 





Drowning in the water of one’s own 
blood is a fearful death which Dr. Miles’ 
great dropsy discovery will almost in- 
variably prevent. So certain are the re- 
sults of this new and startling cure for 
Heart Disease and Dropsy, though com- 
plicated with nerve and stomach trouble, 
that a short course of treatment will be 
sent free to any of our readers. As Dr. 
Miles is well known throughout the 
United States as a specialist in Heart 
Diseases we advise every one afflicted 
with weakness or disease of the heart or 
dropsy to write at once for his new treat- 
ment and opinion. 

Hundreds of so-called incurable cases 
have been cured by this new treatment 
after five to twenty physicians had failed, 

Mrs. M. B. Horelan of Rogers, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, says: “Dr. Miles saved 
my life by curing me of that awful dis- 
ease, dropsy, and weert trouble.”” Miss 
Sophia Snowberg, of No. 282, 21 Ave., Min- 
neapolis, testifies that “vuphtee days after 
commencing to take Treatment for drop- 
sy it was nearly all gone, after two allo- 

i two homoeopathic physicians 

Mr. . Colburn, of Bless- 

les’ Trea 


H. A. 
n, IL, 
aged 72, was thought to be incura le from 
dropsy, which reached to his lungs and 
caused smothering spells, cough, short- 
ness of breath. He soon reported: “Drop- 
sy all gone; better every way.” Mr. 
James Pinkerton, editor of By Thassia. 
ville Sun, Ind., rites P. was 
given up by three = ag “she owes 
her life to Dr. Miles’ skill. Shé now 
performs her household duties at sixty 
years of age. 

1,000 REE ERENCES to Bishops, Cler- 

Farmers 


gymen, Mayors. and __ their 
wives. Cop ighted Sua tninhtion Blank, 
pamphlets and Special Personal Treat- 
— FR on request. Twenty-five 


ears’ experience. Patients in every 
State, Territory, Canada, Mexico and Eu- 


"Sond full ase. before this liberal of- 
fer expires, to Dr. Franklin Miles, 201 to 
209 State St., Chicago, Ill., with history 
of your case. Please mention this paper. 





THE TAWNBEY OLEO BILL. 





It Proposes to Abolish the Present Tax 
on Uncolored Oleomargarine. 





The very first bill introduced in the new 
Congress at its first session on Monday 
was that of Congressman Tawney de- 
signed to carry into effect the demands of 
the dairy interests in regard to the com- 
petition with oleomargarine. On the same 
day a similar bill was introduced by Con- 
gressman McCleary. The latter is iden- 
tical with the Grout bill of last session; 
but the Tawney bill, which differs in pro- 
posing to abolish the tax on uncolored 
oleomargarine, will be pushed by the lead- 
ers of the dairy interests. 

The Washington ‘“‘Evening Star’ gives 
the following synopsis of the Tawney 
bill: 

It provides that all articles known as 
oleomargarine, butterine, imitation but- 
ter, or imitation cheese, or any substance 
in the semblance of butter or cheese not 
the usual product of the dairy and not 
made exclusively of pure and unadulter- 
ated milk or cream, transported into any 
State or Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, and remaining therein for use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein, 
shall, upon the arrlvai within the limits 
of such State or Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, be subject to the operation 
and effect of the laws of such State or 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
enacted in the exercise of its police pow- 
ers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such articles or sub- 
stances had been produced in such State 
or Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
and shall not be exempt therefrom by 
reason of being introduced therein in 
original packages or otherwise; provided, 
that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to permit any State to forbid the manu- 
facture or sale of oleomargarine in a sep- 
arate and distinct form and in such man- 
ner as will advise the consumer of its real 
character free from coloration or ingred- 
ient that causes it to look like butter. 

That section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act defining butter, also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, importation and exportation of 
oleomargarine,”” approved Aug. 2, 1886, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
read as follows: 

Section 8 That upon oleomargarine, 
when manufactured or sold, or removed 
for consumption or use, and colored in 
imitation or in the semblance of butter, 
there shall be assessed and collected a 
tax of 10 cents per pound, to be paid by 
the manufacturer thereof, and any frac- 
tional part of a pound in a package shall 
be taxed as a pound; provided, that olco- 
margarine .as defined in section 2 of the 
above entitled act, when not colored or 
manufactured in imitation or in the sem- 
blance of butter, shall be entirely free 
from taxation. The tax levied by this 
section shall be represented by coupon 
stamps, and the provisions of existing 
laws governing engraving, issuing, sale, 
accountability, effacement and destruc- 
tion of stamps relating to tobacco and 
snuff, as far as applicable, are hereby 
made to apply to the stamps provided for. 


TO CURE ACOLD IN ONE/ DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 25c. 


Good management is of more import- 
ance than the growing of large crops 
with wasteful methods of feeding. It is 
not the amount you feed so much as how 
you feed it that settles the question of 
wise feeding. Booming prices for al! 
kinds of live-stock products is a winning 
factor; yet in seasons like this, one should 
get from every blade and kernel all the 
feeding value there is in it. When every- 
body has all the feed he can use a few 
bushels does not matter, but this season 
in particular a good feed mill is almost 
essential to business success, 

The N. F. Bowsher Co., South Bend, 


Ind., claim to make the best feed grinder 









that mechanical skill ¢ can produce. There 
are dozens of features about their mills of 


much importance. They refer especially 
to the conical shape grinding surface, 
which insures light running qualities and 
to the fact that their mills grind corn 
with the'shuck on and all kinds of small 
grain with equal success. If ever a ma- 
chine was advertised by its friends, the 
Bowsher Mill is certainly one of them, 
for they show hundreds of letters from 
enthusiastic users of their machinery, 
The mill shown in the cut is only one of 
many sizes for belt power. 

The Bowsher Co. also make the Globe 
two-horse mill with tandem sweeps and 
are this year putting out a new four- 
horse sweep mill that grinds corn with 
the shuck on and also grinds wheat and 
all other small grains. It has a capacity 
of forty bushels per hour. This size and 
kind of mill fills a long felt want among 
the large stockmen not provided with 
motive power. 

One of the handsomest booklets that 
has ever come to this office may be had 
free by addressing the manufacturers at 
address above given. It is pocket size 
and boiled down for busy people, and can 
be recommended as very interesting read- 
ing at this time of the year. 


One must, in the main, work to make 
dairying a paying industry, much the 
same as they would work at any busi- 
ness to make a profit. > 





It is a curious fact, and yet true, that 
some of the —t profitable moments 
any one engaged in dairying can spend 





are in repeated washing of the hands. 








WEANING THE CALF. 


In a copy of “Our Dumb Animals” a 
suggestion is made how to prevent a cow 
from mourning for her calf when it is 
taken away from her. A lady corre- 
spondent tells of a visit in Scotland, 
where she found the following method as 
a general practice: “As soon as the calf 
is born it is put in the loose box, with 
plenty of hay or straw bedding, and fed 
with all its mother’s milk while warm 
from the cow. This is kept up for some 
time, and then the calf is fed with 
skimmed milk warmed and thickened 
with oatmeal or other ground food. When 
the time comes to take the calf away 
there is no distress on the part of either 
cow or calf.” And the editor asks, “Will 
some of our readers tell us why theabove 
may not be adopted as the universal 
practice in this country?” Why, bless 
you, this is exactly the plan that I and 
many others have practiced in America 
for years, says T. Greiner in “Farm and 
Fireside.’ In many cases it is very de- 
sirable to let the calf suck the cow for a 
few days, or even weks. Even then we 
can manage this thing all right. After a 
calf sucks, the cow expects its offspring 
to get off into some corner by itself, to 
lie down and stay there until it is hun- 
gry again. So we let the calf have its 
fill and then turn it into a stable off one 
side of the cow, where she cannot see it, 
but still hear it occasionally. When 
hungry the calf may be brought in again 
and allowed to suck, or we can milk the 
cow and feed the calf out of the pail. The 
latter is my usual practice. The cow feels 
no uneasiness, as she hears her calf from 
time to time and knows it to be near. 
Gradually she gets used to the calf’s ab- 
sence, and when we take the calf away 
entirely the cow never misses it or 
mourns her loss, and neither does the calf 
mourn for the cow. This is a very satis- 
factory and humane way of raising and 
weaning calves. Some caution, of course, 
is necessary to get the calf gradually 
used to the addition of meal in its milk. 
I begin with teaspoonfuls, and increase 
slowly by teaspoonfuls until the desired 
quantity is reached. Good cows can be 
raised in this manner. 


WARM OR COLD WATER FOR COWS. 





According to experiments reported the 
temperature of the water given to cows 
has a great influence on the quality of 
the milk. The trials were made in Ger- 
many and the following results were 
noted: 

With warm water the daily quantity of 
milk given is increased at least one pound 
per cow as compared with cows drinking 
cold water. 

The cows drank on an average of 73 
pounds of warm water, as against 63 
pounds of cold. 


The cows drinking warm water ate 
three-quarters of a pound more food 
daily. 


The cows drinking warm water con- 
sumed 1.44 pounds of dry food for each 
pound of milk. Those drinking cold 
water consumed 1.54. 

The increase of the quantity of water 
was accompanied by an increase of the 
aqueous part of the milk without in- 
creasing the solid part.—Dairy Age. 


Frank Moulton of Cowgill, Mo., seems 
to be the cheese-maker of the state, as 
cheese made by him took first premium 
at the Caldwell county fair, at the ex- 
hibit at Kansas City, at the state fair at 
Sedalia and recently at the state dairy 
convention at Palmyra, where he was 
awarded the highest score, 98%, and se- 
cured the gold medal.—King City (Mo.) 
Chronicle. 


Sweet cream does not churn as ex- 
haustively as acid cream, and the result- 
ing butter is not so palatable nor salable. 


If means are lacking, sell off part of 
your herd, the worst part, then give ex- 
tra attention and care to the remainder. 


THERE IS MONEY IN POULTRY— 
See advertisement of the Sure Hatch 
Incubators on page 6. 








WE ARE MAKINC 


thousands of miles of Page Fence annually—more 
this year than ever before. Don’t you want some? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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We Sell Advance Fence 


DIREGT TO FARMERS AT WHOLESALE. 
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plan not only saves you the middleman‘s 
profit, but at the same time oem you the best 
= Pope farm fence. Many heights to 3 all 


Entirely interwoven. No loose 
ends to | 


Send at once for cireulars and and 


Advance Fence Co., 110 D St., Peoria, Ills. 
yg CORDS in 10 HOURS 
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Paint Your Roofs 




















MORE LYING AS T0 
PARIS SEPARATOR AWARDS _ 


Cornered and beaten in its misrepresentation as to the Buffalo 
separator awards, one of our desperate would-be competitors now re- 
verts to its lying misrepresentation as to the Paris Exposition awards 
in 1900. 

The following official statements speak for themselves: 

Stockholm, December 5, 1900. 

By request the undersigned hereby testifies that Aktiebolaget Sep- 
arator (the European De Laval organization) was awarded the GRAND 
PRIX on its exhibition of cream separators by the International Jury. 

(Signed) HENNING ELMQUIST, 
Secretary Royal Paris Committee. 





(Cablegram) Stockholm, April 2, 1901. 
We hereby positively certify that Aktiebolaget Separator of Stock- 
holm (the De Laval European organization) were awarded the GRAND 
PRIX for their Alpha-De Laval separators at last year’s Paris Exposi- 
tion. (Signed) THE SWEDISH PARIS COMMITTEE. 
(Signature legalized through the Anglo-American Telegraph Co.) 





U. 8. Consulate General, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
From evidence this day furnished me I am able to certify that the 
Separator Company, Ltd. (Aktiebolaget Separator) of this city did re- 
ceive the “GRAND PRIX” for their Alpha-De Laval separators at the 
Paris Exposition, in the year 1900, as per announcement in the “Journal 
Officiel,” Paris, of Aug. 18th, 1900, this day presented at this office. 
In witness whereof I have hereunder set my hand and affixed my 
seal of office on this 17th day of April, 1901. 
(Signed) CARL P. GERELL, 


(Official Seal.) U. 8. Consul General. 





Any assertion by anyone and however made that the De Laval 
separators did not receive the Grand Prize at Paris is simply and wholly 
a vicious lie, and is particularly aggravating in the case of the concern 
now insinuating such a thing because its manager was in Paris at the 
time the separator awards were originally announced and begged and 
pleaded through the American Government representatives that its 
own third grade award (on “U. 8.” cream separators) be changed to a 
second grade one, which out of special courtesy the French authorities 
finally conceded. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 327 COMMISSIONERS ST., 
CHICACO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 
02 ARCH STREET. 75 & 77 YORK STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
103 105 he 248 MOT AV) ’ 
San Francisco. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 








KANSAS CITY 
JOSEPH OMAHA 
DENVER 


The Burlington has the only train from St. Louis near the pop- 


Burlington | 
Houte 





ular leaving hour of 9 :p. m. for the above cities. 


REAL cen 
TRAINS 


Q: 00 P. M we ee City, Denver, St. Joseph, 
« Omaha, Council Bluffs, Nebraska, 
Tickets and information at City Ticket Office, 8S. W. Corner Bruadway and Olive 


Pacifie Coast 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Nebras- 
ka, Far Northwest, Portland, Wash- 
ington 

For Denver, Colorado, California, St. 
= Nebraska, St. Paul, Minne- 








. «If you intend to... 


MAKE A TRIP 


write for maps, time-tables and 


LOWEST RATES 


to the 


CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 


Full information and details cheerfully given. The equipment of ‘‘The Alton’’ is 


matchless in every respect, so much so its suberb appointments 


have earned for it the title of 


“<THE ONLY WAY.” 


D. BOWES, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


WINCHESTER) 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


JURING our 30 years of gun making, we have # 
discovered many things about ammunition that # 
no one could learn in any other way. Our 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 
experience manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made and loaded in a modern 
manner by skilled experts. If you want the best 
INSIST UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 
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Horticulture 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Bditor RURAL WORLD: Our good 
friend Judge Miller has gone home. He 
has left on earth a memory fragment 
with kindly thoughts and helpful deeds, 
In his death the RURAL WORLD has 
lost a faithful contributor and every sub- 
scriber must feel that the paper has sus- 
tained a great loss. 

Personally, it seems as if no one could 
fill his place. His was a genial, noble na- 
ture, and he loved work, especially the 
kind of toil that helps humanity to better 
knowledge and higher ideals. He had 
lived many years and literally may be 
said to have “died in the harness.”” Just 
previous to his last illness my daughter 
met him in the horticultural department 
of the Pan-American Exposition. He then 
complained of not feeling quite well, but 
little did she think, when she bade him 





“good-bye,"”’ that it was to be the last 
time. 

Judge Miller was an ideal citizen, gen- 
erous in spirit, confiding and simple in 
manner, studious and earnest in all his 
thought; “a Christian gentleman’ one 
said of him with truth. In saying this 
the height of praise was reached. His 


work will go on, some one will take his 
place and in years to come when all the 
present circle of writers and readers of 
the RURAL WORLD are gone, he may 
be forgotten, but the careful experimen- 
tal work he did for horticulture will live 
years after his personality as a man has 
ceased to be remembered. We have lost 
a friend. 
A. NELSON. 

In the death of Mr. Nelson the whole 
state of Missouri loses a helpful citizen. 
Mr. Nelson was a man of unusual ability, 
earnest, ambitious, anxious for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of horticulture in 
Missouri, indefatigable in his efforts to 
bring the fruit products of this state into 
proper and prominent notice throughout 
the world. 

It is sad to lose the earnest workers for 
public good, but when they depart we can 
only quote in thoughtful reverence the 
old Latin farewell to the dead: 

“Requiescat en pace.” 
We each are passing fast away 
Our eyes grow dim, our hair is gray, 

And hearts are weary. 

Each face is turned toward the grave; 

Nor tears, nor prayers 
Can loved ones save, 

From fate so dreary. 


But hope—bright angel of the skies, 

With faith joins voice to bid us rise, 
And tell this story— 

Each soul thro’ death shall reach a place 

Where every honest Christian face 
Shall shine in glory. 


Dec. 3, 1901. MAY MYRTLE. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

A CHANCE FOR GIRDLED TREES.— 
if large trees that have unfortunately 
been girdled by sheep or otherwise, 
should have sprouts below the girdle suf- 
ficient in height to reach above the gir- 
dle, they may be saved by means of 
grafting the sprout into the tree above 
the girdled part. 

The sprouts will grow very fast and be 
able to sustain the tree by the time the 
old trunk decays. A very valuable apple 
tree was saved in this way at my home. 
The operation took place some 20 years 
ago, and the tree stands to-day as 
healthy and vigorous as ever. 

INTERESTING APPLE TREES.—In 
my orchard there is one apple tree that 
represents 40 different varieties, and next 
to it, in the same row, are three trees 
that were treated in the same way. On 
the four trees there are over 100 varieties. 
This work is carried on with the hope of 
some day finding a better Ben Davis. 

SOME GOOD PEARS.—Bloodgood is 
perhaps the earliest right good pear. It 
is followed by Tyson, a variety so good 
that it can scarcely be improved upon. 
So good is this pear that even though 
but little larger than its parent, the 
Seckel, it is a quick seller and brings the 
highest price. 

This is an argument against the fellow 
who claims that size and beauty are the 
essential points for a commercial va- 
riety, regardless of quality. 

The Tyson is followed closely by Bous- 
sock, which has both good quality and 
large size in its favor. Trees bear very 
young and abundantly, and in fact it has 
everything that goes toward constituting 
a good market variety. 

Vermont Beauty is a late pear, and, al- 
though small, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful varieties imaginable, with quality 
first rate, valuable for home use and for 
market when its merits become known. 

Rutter is an old variety that has been 
unjustly neglected. It is one of the best 
late pears we have when properly grown. 
Its greatest fault is a tendency to over- 
bear, which can be overcome by thin- 
ning. This done, nothing could be more 
desirable. Another late pear that all 
should try is Frederick Clapp. It has 
large size, beautiful appearance, quality, 
early and abundant bearing all in its 
¢avor. 

THE BEST RASPBERRIES.—Cumber- 
land is a cap that caps the climax. Ken- 
yon is the best red suckering variety, be- 
ing of the large size and more productive 
than any other of that class. New Car- 
dinal is the best of the purple type. 

PREPARE FOR EARLY VEGETA- 
BLES.—During severe weather, when 
work outside cannot be done with com- 
fort, one’s time may be employed to good 
advantage indoors in repairing hotbed 
sash. This work is often deferred until 
time for use, and when this is done there 
is a tendency to let it go until the next 
year, on account of other rushing work 
at that particular time. 

There are few, perhaps, who know that 
in putting glass into the sash it is bet- 
ter to butt, if properly done, than to lap. 
The writer has about 20 sash to glaze, 
and being very busy with a great deal of 
extra work for bad weather, the work is 
carried on at night. I make it a point to 
place glass and put in brads in one sash 
every evening. When this part of the 
work is all done the putty will be applied. 
‘When a large job of this work is done it 
is a great saving of time to use the liquid 
putty and apply with a putty bulb. There 
fis big money in glass if rightly handled. 

THE LABOR QUESTION.—The most 
disagreeable feature about fruit farming 
is that of not being able to procure and 
retain desirable help. For several months 
during the past season the writer found 
it impossible to procure help that would 
be a paying investment. Those who could 
be employed at all could not properly be 
called help, for they were nothing more 
than the reverse—a hindrance. Several 
were tried and in one hour they would do 


more injury than their day’s work would 
amount to. In ordinary farming this 
problem is not so serious, since the work 
is more simple, with less danger of loss 
through careless work, and not so much 
of it. The question naturally arises, 
What has become of the farm laborers’ 
They have gone to the city to work in 
the factory. and why? True enough, they 
get higher wages, but when their ac- 
counts are balanced at the end of the 
month or year, are they any better off? 
The chances are that they are not, but 
somehow the city seems to have an irre- 
|sistible attraction for the country lad of 
to-day, and the fruit grower and farmer 
must suffer for it. An active man who 
will work to the interest of his employer 
is almost invaluable on a fruit farm, and 
every effort should be put forth to keep 
|him satisfied and retain his services. 
| When it comes to wages, I believe a man 
|should be paid according to what he is 
worth to his employer. I would more 
| willingly pay $50 per month to the man 
| who worked to my interest than I would 
$10 to the ordinary kill-time laborer. The 
|former will, under good management, pay 
| good interest on the’ capital invested, 
| while the latter is a complete loss and an 
aggravation to the employer. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 





North Alton, IIL, Dec. 4, 1901. 
| VERNON CO. (MO.) HORTICULTURAL 
| NOTES. 
—— 
WORLD: We have a 


| Editor RURAL 
|few young grape vines that were full of 
| grapes the past season. About August 10 
la part of the Concords ripened, and being 
| scarce of fruit, my wife picked off the 
| ripe ones and left the bunches of green 
| ones on the vines. We had our second 
| cfap ripe Oct. 10. 

Our crop of late Irish potatoes, which 
|we mulched, proved to be the best that 
we ever raised, yielding almost as many 
nice large potatoes to the acre as those 
of Colorado. While mulching seems to 
be a lazy man’s way of raising potatoes, 
it is the best on sandy or well-drained 
soll any season, wet or dry. 

Cc. A. BIRD. 


FRUIT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are near- 
ing the close of the first year of the twen- 
tieth century and my mind goes back 
over the last half of the last century, as 
I can remember very distinctly in the 
year 1849 while attending a country schoo! 
in an old log schoolhouse. I was then in 
my ninth year, the oldest son of a fruit 
grower in Pickaway County, Ohio, 25 
miles southeast of the state capital, Co- 
lumbus. I think, if I remember right, my 
father had the first commercial orchard 
in Pickaway county, and it was a small 
one, containing only two and a half 
acres; but it included all kinds of extra 
fine fruit. We had a home market for all 
of our fruit, selling on an average each 
year $200 worth of fruit. We had no 
strawberries or blackberries, but had a 
very fine patch of blackcap raspberries. 
The first strawberries we had was in the 
year 1860, when we had a small patch in 
the garden of the Wilson’s Albany. These 
were the first ripe tame strawberries I 
ever saw or sampled, and it was the only 
strawberry patch in that section. 

The fruit business at that time in Ohlc 
was only for family use, and if a farmer 
had more than he wanted for his own 
use, it was given away to those who had 
none, or fed to the hogs, all that was not 
needed for cider. Each farmer had a 50- 
gallon barrel of apple butter. Most of 
them had 50 gallons of boiled-down cider 
—three barrels in one, and it was extra 
fine to drink. Others would put a one- 
half barrel of peach or apple brandy in 
the cellar, while still others preferred the 
hard cider. This was preserved by boil- 
ing for several hours, and then putting 
up in kegs. When it became a little 
sharp a small sack of white mustard seed 
was put in to keep it from going to vine- 
gar. 

We knew nothing of and did not care to 
ship any fruit, as every section had its 
own and did not want to buy. 

The prairie countries of the northwest 
were little known, except Illinois, and but 
little fruit was raised there then. Now 
commercial orchards are being planted in 
every fruit-growing state in the Union, 
and still the fruit belt is extending into 
the Northwest. Missouri and Kansas and 
southern Nebraska are developing wén- 
derfully in the fruit industry, and before 
the half of this century has passed every 
state east of the Rocky Mountains will be 
a fruit producing state, and still there 
will be room. 

It has been said by some old fogies that 
the fruit business would be overdone, but 
I say it will never be overdone. The more 
fruit is raised the more fruit will be con- 
sumed, as people have become aware that 
it is the most healthful food and the best 
medicine a person can take into the stoni- 
ach. Let the good work go on, and let 
the people enjoy it, is my wish. 

I was very sorry to learn of the death 
of our old-time friends, Judge Samuel 
Miller, and also that of Mr. A. Nelson, 
whom I was intimately acquainted with, 
and so loved to meet at the Missouri State 
meetings and to read their articles. 

Fulton Co., Ark. D. S. HELVERN. 


Health For 1 Ct. 


Send me no money, but simply Write a 
postal for the book you want. 

I will send with it an order on your 
druggist to let you have 6 bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He will let you take 
it a month. If it cures, the cost will be 
$5.50. If it fails, he sends the bill to me. 

This remedy strengthens the inside 
nerve power that operates all vital or- 
gans. It brings back the only power 
that can make the organs do their duty. 
I have spent a lifetime on it. 

I sometimes fail, but only when the 
trouble is organic—some trouble like can- 
cer that causes a damage beyond repair. 
Such conditions are rare. My records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay for them. Yet no druggist 
accepts a penny where the patient states 
that the treatment failed. 

This offer is too fair to need argument. 
Your own druggist is the one who fulfills 
it. Won’t you write me a postal to learn 
what I can do? 

Simply state which | 
book you want, and 
address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 525, » | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Book No. 1 on ia 
Book No. 2on te bene 


The commercial orchardist who plants 
too many varieties makes a mistake; bet- 
ter select a few of the best that do well 
in your locality. 


When a tree is planted set a stout stake 
beside it, and then tie the tree to the 
stake with a band of straw. 





WHITEWASH AS A PROTECTION TO 
PEACH TREES. 


I have read somewhere that it is a good 
plan to whitewash peach trees with a 
sprayer to protect them from the sudden 
changes of winter, says A. Shultz in the 
“Michigan Farmer.” Before acting upon 
the suggestion I want the advice of *‘ The 
Farmer."”" Unless assured that it is all 
right I will not try it for fear of smother- 
ing the buds. If it is a good thing please 
tell me when the application should be 
made and whether I shall use lime alone 
or a mixture of lime and flour or some- 
thing of that sort. Could I use blue vil- 
riol in the preparation as guard against 
curl leaf? ° 

I am located 50 miles south and east of 
Chicago and we are subject to frequent 
and sudden climatic changes. I have 2,509 
peach trees. Had a good crop two years 
ago, last year did not have a peach, this 
year had a good crop again. Trees are 
generally healthy and doing well. Found 
one tree last summer that showed symp- 
toms of yellows and promptly destroyed 
it. Expect to plant 2,000 trees next spring. 

To which Prof. L. R. Taft replies as fol- 
lows: When the trunks and branches of 
peach trees are whitewashed the danger 
of the starting of the buds during warm 
spells in the winter is lessened, but to be 
entirely effectual the work must be thor- 
oughly done and the wash must be re- 
newed if necessary. Several applications 
will be needed to maintain a covering 
throughout the winter and the cost of 
labor and material would probably not be 
repaid by the increase that would be se- 
cured in the crop. 

From the fact that the starting of thse 
buds generally occurs during warm pe- 
riods in January or February and that 
the spraying at this time will prevent the 
attack of leaf-curl, the following treat- 
ment will often be advisable. If a Janu- 
ary thaw should continue more than three 
days and the conditions are such that 
there is danger of the swelling of the 
buds, spray with Bordeaux mixture, using 
8 lbs. of lime and 4 Ibs. of copper sulphate 
to 50 gallons. The applications should be 
very thorough, especially on the south 
side of the trees, as the treatment will 
not be efficient unless the bark is whit-~- 
ened. During February and March it wil! 
be well to take advantage of any warm 
days for spraying if the treatment has 
not already been made. Ordinarily one 
thorough application, spraying the trees 
from opposite sides, is all that will be 
necessary, but, if the trees have been 
sprayed in January, and the weather in 
February or March is such as to threaten 
the premature starting of the buds, a sec 
ond application will often repay the ex- 
pense several fold. 

One drawback to the winter spraying 
of the trees is that the snowdrifts make 
it difficult to get around in the orchard, 
but if the weather is warm enough to 
make spraying necessary there will ordi- 
narily be little trouble from the snow ex- 
cept in the northern part of the State. 


PECULIARITIES IN OUR FRUITS. 





The Winesap is an old standard apple 
and comes to its greatest perfection in 
Colorado. One objection to it is its crook 
ed, irregular habit of growth and the fact 
that it is ordinarily a poorly rooted tree. 
It is being largely superseded by its three 
seedlings—the Arkansas Black, the Stay- 
man and the Paragon—which are larger 
and finer apples and the trees have more 
regular and symmetrical « habits of 
growth. The York Imperial is a large, 
fine appearing, smooth red apple of splen- 
did quality, bearing young and abundant- 
ly and should stand near the head as a 
market variety. The fruit has the bad 
habit of growing somewhat lop-sided, 
which makes it irregular for paring ma- 
chines, writes Frank Crowley in the Den- 
ver “Field and Farm.” 

Rawle’s Janet deserves special mention 
from the fact that it is the latest of all 
apples to come out in spring and can be 
depended upon for a full crop every year. 
By irrigation it comes to a larger size 
than in the east, and as it still holds its 
peculiar aromatic, sub-acid flavor is about 
the finest apple for home use that we 
have. The Jonathan is an early winter 
variety that is sometimes classed as a 
fall apple. It is very large, showy, 
smooth, deep red and of superior quality. 
It is about the best thing we have for 
Christmas dessert apple. The tree comes 
into bearing at about the same age as the 
Ben Davis and produces heavy and regu- 
lar crops of fruit. 

The Gano is a seedling of and is fre- 
quently called an improved Ben Davis. 
The tree is exactly like its parent to all 
appearances, but the fruit is of finer 
grain, smoother skin, more red and uni- 
form in color, and while it bears just as 
heavy the size of the fruit will average a 
little larger than the Ben Davis. The 
Gano has been fruited only a short time 
in southern Colorado, but many who are 
familiar with the variety think it is going 
to become’ the leading market product in 
a few years, when its good qualities 
have become more fully tested. 





THE FRUIT BARK BEETLE. 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
in not a few fruit growing localities over 
the depredations of what is known as the 
shothole borer, says a correspondent in 
the “Epitomist.’’ The following extracts 
taken from a report on this pest by Prof. 
R. H. Petit, State Entomologist for Mich- 
igan, will probably be of interest and 
value to many who have or are liable to 
come in contact with this pest. The first 
intimation of the trouble is the discovery 
of numbers of small drops of gum exud- 
ing from punctures in the body or limbs 
of peach, plum, cherry or apple trees. A 
closer examination reveals a small round 
hole a little less than one-sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter under each drop of gum. 
If the outer bark around the hole be re- 
moved or pared away, a small burrow 
will be found to extend for a longer or 
shorter distance in the layer between the 
wood and the bark, sometimes branching 
considerably. 

These burrows or galleries usually ox- 
hibit a definite arrangement when care- 
fully examined. There is an egg cham- 
ber, along the sides of which the eggs 
are laid. When the young grubs hatch 
they commence boring a tunnel away 
from the brood chamber and continue un- 
til they attain their full size, when they 
go a little deeper and pupate, coming out 
in time, through holes bored to the sur- 


"| face, as adult, winged beetles. The effect 


on a tree of a number of these borers 
usually leads to its death. The beetle it- 
self is little more than one-sixteenth of 
an inch long, somewhat cylindrical, al- 
most black in color, and is covered with 
minute punctures or pits. It belongs to 
the family of scolytidae or bark borers. 
The insect seems to prefer to work on 
trees that are in an unhealthy conditior, 
hence one should strive to keep all trees 
healthy and vigorous. When a tree is 





but slightly attacked, the bark may be 


pared out.where the tunnels ure, or the 
trees coated with a whitewash mixed with 
Paris green or arsenic. This wash is said 
to be an excellent preventive. If a tree 
is badly attacked, the cheapest and best 
way is to cut it out and burn it. If there 
happens to be a poor, worthless tree in 
the orchard, it is a good plan to girdle it 
in midsummer to induce the beetles to 
lay their eggs in it, and then cut it down 
and burn it before the beetles emerge 
which is said to be about the middle oi 
June. Several broods of insects are ma- 
tured in one season. 


NEW OFFICERS 





. 
Of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society. 
At the annual meeting of the State 


Horticultural Society held last week at 
St. Joseph, Mo., officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, 
D. A. Robnett, Columbia; first vice-pres+ 
ident, G. T. Tippin, Nichols; second vice- 
president, C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg; 
third vice-president, C. W. Murtfeldt, St. 
Louis; treasurer, W. G. Gano, Parkville; 
secretary, L. A. Goodman, Kansas City. 


METHODS OF STORING FRUIT. 





The method of storing fruits and vege- 
tables so as to best protect them from 
injurious temperatures vary with the lo- 
calities, the facilities available and the 
quantities to be stored. The following 
from a bulletin issued by the Department 
pof Agriculture, gives some good practical 
ideas on this subject: 

The practice most generally followed, 
and particularly when only quantities suf- 
ficient for family purposes are kept, is to 
store them in the house cellars, and this 
method, on account of its convenience, 
will doubtless always be used. 

Cold storage is used for carrying ber- 
ries and the more perishable fruits, such 
as peaches, grapes, etc., over the period 
of greatest abundance and consequent low 
prices, in order that they may be market- 
ed at advanced prices after the glut is 
past. Cold storage is sometimes provided 
on the farm itself in specially constructed 
buildings with ice as the refrigerant, but 
as a rule the large mechanical cold stor- 
age plants in the cities are utilized. 

In the preparation of apples for storage 
great care should be exercised in gather- 
ing ‘and handling to avoid bruising, as a 
large percentage of the loss caused by de- 
cay is due to carelessness in these re- 
spects. Any extra expense incurred in 
insuring the gathering of the fruit at the 
most favorable time and preventing its 
being bruised in handling will be more 
than offset by the greater percentage of 
sound fruit coming out in the spring. 
Only good-sized, sound fruit should be se- 
lected for cold storage, as it is unwise 
to incur so much expense in the preserva- 
tion of imperfect and inferior fruit, that 
will command only ordinary price after 
coming out of storage. It is well, if prac- 
ticable, immediately after gathering, to 
place the fruit loosely in barrels without 
heads and store temporarily in tiers in a 
building where there is a free circulation 
of air. Fruit stored in this way goes 
through the usual sweating process with- 
out scalding, and is not injured by heavy 
pressing. The practice of leaving apples 
in piles in the orchard for some time aft- 
er gathering as is occasionally done, is 
considered objectionable. 

Special bins built in an ordinary barn 
by nailing boards on the studding for the 
outside wall, filling the spaces between 
the studding with straw and lining the 
bottom and sides with the same, are said 
to furnish safe storage until the temper 
ature falls below zero. Apples are also 
successfully stored in pits, and are said to 
retain thereby their natural flavor and 
crispness to a marked degree. Some va- 
rieties of apples are not rendered unfit for 
use by freezing, if allowed to thaw out 
gradually. 

Where storage is required for large 
quantities of apples, specially constructed 
barns or storehouses are often built, and 
these structures are also sometimes used 
for storing potatoes and other vegetables. 
Of late years the practice of keeping ap- 
ples in cold storage warerooms has wide- 
ly obtained, and very large quantities are 
carried over in this manner, to be drawn 
out in small lots as required for market. 


LATE PLOWING IN ORCHARD. 


Professor King is authority for the 
statement that late fall plowing and 
deep cultivation in orchards of fruit trees 
and in vineyards of small fruits, after 
the wood is fully matured and growth 
arrested by the cold weather, will do 
very much toward giving the soil better 
moisture relations the next spring. In 
cases where injury from deep freezing is 
liable to occur, the late plowing will les- 
sen this danger because the loose soil 
blanket will help to retain the heat in the 
ground as well as the suil moisture. 

In the late plowing and deep tillage 
there is little danger ot increasing the 
loss of plant food by leaching, because 
the season is too late and the tempera- 
ture of the soil too low to stimulate the 
formation of nitrates. 

When ground is plowed late in the fall, 
just before freezing, it then acts during 
the winter and early spring as a mulch, 
diminishing the loss of water by surface 
evaporation, and at the same time the 
roughened surface tends to hoid the 
snows and to permit winter and early 
spring rains to penetrate more .deeply 
into the soil, leaving the ground mere 
moist at seeding time than would be the 
case if it were left unplowed. 











A Disabled Man 


is certainly not in it, and 


Sprains and Bruises 


disable, but this is where 
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comes in for a prompt, sure cure. 


It Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c. and 50c. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
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“I suffered from female weakness for five 
months,” writes Miss Belle Hedrick, of 
Nye, Putnam Co., W. Va. “I was treated 
by a good physician but he did me no good. 
I wrote to Dr. R. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for advice, which I received, telling 
me to take his’ ‘FAVORITE PRESCRIP- 
TION.’ When I had used the medicine a 
month my health was much improved. It 
has continued fo improve until now I can 
work at almost all kinds of house-work. I 
had scarcely any appetite, but it is all 
right now. Have gained several pounds in 
weight. I would advise all who suffer from 
chronic diseases to write to Dr. Pierce.” 


lt Makes 
Sick 
Women 
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BUSY BEES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: While wife 
and I were away from home during the 
past two weeks, we found that the bees 
late in the season had gathered a good 
supply of honey. At one place a swarm 
had taken possession of an unused chim- 
ney, early in the season, and made three 
buckets full of honey. The comb was 
darkened by the soot, but on being strain- 
ed the honey tasted all right. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 





BOOZE-BIBBING BEES. 

According to one writer, bees lose in- 
dustry in the time of cider making, if 
that process lasts longer than a day. They 
hum and buzz around the mills or trough, 
swarm over the pomace and end by get- 
ting gloriously drunk as the cider gets 
hard, They will cluster thick along the 
edge of an open bucket, sucking, sucking, 
until sometimes when they try to fly 
away, they either tumble helplessly to 
the ground or describe zig-zag somer- 
saults extremely diverting. They will also 
feed supinely upon shallow pans of sugar 
and water set conveniently near, though 
richly clustered fields and woods may in- 
vite them.—New York Farmer. 


WINTERING BEES OUT 

To winter bees successfully out of doors 
they should be prepared before very cold 
weather sets in. If there are any weak 
colonies or late swarms, which have failed 
to build up, such if left to themselves 
would certainly perish before spring. But 
if two of them are united into one hive 
and supplied with sufficient food, they 
will probably come through all right. In 
uniting two weak colonies I would rec- 
ommend the following plan: Select two 
colonies which you wish to unite. If you 
have in use the eight-frame hives, remove 
four frames of comb from each, taking 
those which contain the least brood and 
honey. Shake the bees down in front of 
their hives and contract each colony into 
four frames of comb. Remove one of the 
queens. This preparation should take 
place a day or two before uniting the two 
colonies, writes F. G. Herman in the 
“O. J. Farmer.” 

Toward evening, after it is too late for 
bees to fly much, smoke each colony a lit- 
tle, then remove the four frames of 
queenless bees from their hive and place 
them into the one containing the queen, 
Remove the empty hive from the old lo- 
cation and make it look different, so as 
not to entice the bees back again. 

For outdoor wintering a colony should 
have at least 25 pounds honey and ten or 
15 pounds more will do no harm. The 
cluster of bees generally forms in the cen- 
ter of the hive, near the bottom of the 
combs. As cold weather increases the 
cluster contracts and eats its way upward 
through the sealed honey. The colder the 
weather the more honey the bees con- 
sume. It is claimed by beekeepers gener- 
ally that bees never freeze unless they 
run short of honey. I have occasionally 
in the spring found a colony of bees dead, 
with a frame or two of sealed honey in 
the hive, but the honey was out of reach, 
being to one side of the cluster. Had the 
weather turned mild in time the cluster 
could have changed and made use of the 
honey, and probably survived. 

Another requisite for successful winter- 
ing is to have the bees packed warm 
enough. I do not mean by this to close 
up the entrances of the hives. They 
should be left open full width. Bees need 
plenty of air, in order to keep their combs 
free from molds, etc. If a colony is in a 
double-walled, chaff-packed hive, no fur- 
ther packing will be necessary, but if they 
are in a hive of single thickness it will 
be necessary to put over them some kind 
of an outer case. If the hives stand in an 
open place it will also be an advantage 
to put up a temporary windbreak, which 
will be of double value in the spring when 
the bees begin to fly freely. In my local- 
ity it has never been found necessary to 
feed the bees for winter, as they always 
fill their hive with honey gathered from 
the wild autumn flower which blooms in 
great profusion in the surrounding mead- 
ows. Where such is not the case they 
must be fed. A syrup of sugar and water 
can be made and should be fed in one or 
two feeds. This should be done at night, 
to avoid robbing. 

Bees that are wintered out of doors need 
several cleansing flights during winter. 
Whenever the temperature rises above 50 
degrees the bees will take advantage of 
such a mild spell and come out in great 
numbers. Many are chilled and fall on 
the snow, but they are mostly the old 
ones. It very often occurs that the en- 
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trances of the hives become clogged with 
dead bees, and the colonies have not ven- 
tilation enough. One of the indications of 
this is, when you see water running out 
of the entrances, which goes to show that 
the air inside is impure. Take a stout 
piece of wire with a hook on the end and 
rake out the entrance whenever you think 
it necessary. 


BEEKEEPING FOR FARMERS. 





We have not been an advocate of any 
one going into beekeeping on a large scale 
until it had first been demonstrated that 
the venture had been warranted. Better 
begin with a colony or two and grow up 
with the business. Success is usually at- 
tained in this manner, and if your local- 
ity is good and you are especially adapted 
to the business it is an easy matter to 
grow, and much better than to offer later 
a large lot of second-hand appliances for 
sale cheap. We have always been an 
earnest advocate of beekeeping as one of 
the industries of the farm, writes E. 
Whitcomb in the “Epitomist.’’ Every 
farmer should produce what honey he 
can for his own use if not for market. 
Honey is recognized as a healthy article 
of food, can be produced cheaply by the 
average farmer, and we know of no class 
who are better entitled to this delicious 
article on the table than the hard work- 
ing farmer, and he has only to secure the 
service of the little busy bee to guther 
and store it for him. Please do not cor- 
clude when you have secured the colony 
and placed it in some convenient position 
on the farm your labors are over until the 
crop is to be gathered. Not so. Bees 
need possibly less care than most any in- 
dustry, but what they need must be given 
at the right time and in the right man- 
ner. Carefulness, gentleness and observa- 
tion are some of the most essential ele- 
ments of success in this branch of our in- 
dustry, and these put into practice are 
pretty sure to bring success, 

Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up”’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





WINTERING BEES. 





One of the advantages of wintering bees 
in a dry cellar is the even temperature 
which agrees with them; another advan- 
tage is the saving of food. Not more 
than two-thirds as much is needed to 
bring a colony through if conditions are 
favorable. 

They should be carried into the cellar 
after the first severe frost, or after the 
first light freeze. The cellar must be very 
dark and cool, as light and warmth have 
a disturbing influence. If the bees remain 
quiet, the temperature is not too high, but 
if they seem uneasy, one may safely con- 
clude that it is too warm for them. 
Too high a temperature will produce 
dysentery and other similar diseases. Ex- 
perienced beekeepers consider 45 degrees 
a very safe temperature to be maintained. 
When the climate is warm enough for a 
flight every few weeks during the winter, 
bees are better off out of doors. 

Indoor wintering is not recommended 
by veteran beekeepers, except in those 
parts of the country where the cold of 
winter is extreme and long continued. 
Very few cellars are suitable for winter- 
ing bees. A part of the cellar should be 
partitioned off for the use of the bees 
when possible under the living rooms.— 
Exchange. 





The modern treatment for foul brood is 
to put the bees in new boxes after de- 
stroying the old ones with their contents 
and after three days changing them 
again, destroying their honey. The sec- 
ond collection of honey is also destroyed 
in another three days and the bees are 
thus entirely freed from the infection 


“| which causes foul brood. They are then 


put into new hives and their product is 
freed from any indication of foul brood. 
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Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifuliy illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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‘ ” 
PATENT GROOVED REMARKABLE SALE. on,” said a well informed cattle dealer d P 7 d . J , ’ 
this morning. < ‘ < < ‘ ¢ < < < 
Shorthorn Combination Event at Dexter “There is not one load of good, ma- 
ire ep S$ Park Phenomenal. tured hogs and only one of cattle within 
a radius of five miles of Union Star, De 
forFarm Wagons The most remarkable sale of the second | Kalb County,” reports 8. H, Davenport, 
Fi Mi i shi “There are lots of 
Any Size any Skein I ional the combination public | # ssour! shipper. 
pony nays jee Bete ; old sows and young pigs on hand,” he 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 

12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 

at Kansas 


Dec. 10, 11, 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18.—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 18-19, 1901.—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, at Fort Worth, Texas. 

January 2% to 31, 1902.—Sothams’ 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 1902.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
m.: J. F. Prather, Williamsville, I11.; 
S. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Il.; 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 

March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 


arhual 


June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. 


The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham,‘as 
follows: 

March 2%-27, 1902.—Chicago. 
April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 

June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
Feb. 4-6.—Combination sale, W. C. Mec- 
. Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

Jan. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
April 10-11.—Combination sale, W. Cc. Mc- 

Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. - 

June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 
son, dispersion sale. 
March 20—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 

T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 

H. R, Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 


SHOWS 





SOTHAM ENJOINS OFFICERS 


Of the American Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 





Chicago, Dec. 7.—The officers of the 
American Hereford Breeders’ Association 
who were last night enjoined by Judge 
Tuthill on the petition of T. F. B. Sotham 
of Chillicothe, Mo., from performing any 
acts incident to the transaction of the 
business of the association are in confer- 
ence this afternoon trying to decide some 
means of avoiding punishment for con- 
tempt of court, and still continuing the 
business of the association. As it is all 
routine work, such as pedigree entries, is 
stopped. Formal notice of the injunction 
has not yet been served on Treasurer 
Gudgell and Committeeman Clough, two 
of those against whom the injunction is 
directed. 

Sotham complained in his petition ap- 
plying for the injunction that Treasurer 
Gudgell has refused to permit an investi- 
gation of his books, and that the execu- 
tive committee has illegally usurped the 
powers of the board of directors. 


THE COLLEGE BOYS 








At the International Stock Show. 





Iowa will have possession of the Mag- 
nificent Spoor trophy next year. Results 
in the Intercollegiate Live Stock Asso- 
ciation contest were announced to-day. 
The Hawkeye state was followed by 
Guelph College of Ontario, Illinois being 
third. The results in detail are: 

Iowa grand total 
Guelph 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Purdue 
North Dakota 

In the money prizes Iowa secured $318, 
Illinois $166, Ontario, $96, Purdue, $77, 
Michigan $77, North Dakota $40, Wiscon- 
sin $6. 

Last year’s results were: 

Firat, Illinois ..........cscceseees pesdedied 2,909 
r~} A wi 








Fourth, Michigan 
Fifth, Iowa 

The winning team was composed of 
Messrs. H. O. Tellier, F. B. Kinnick, E. H. 
Hale, R. J. Kinzer and J. T. Hoover. It 
was coached by Prof. Kennedy. 

This was the second competition for the 
trophy, which is valued at $700. It was 
presented by President John A. Spoor of 
the International Live Stock Exposition, 
and is annually awarded to the institu- 
tion taking the highest aggregate stand- 
ing on three men entering all classes. The 
contest is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the exposition. 








THE NAMES OF THOUSANDS OF 
OUR READERS WILL DROP FROM 
OUR LIST ON THE FIRST DAY OF 
JANUARY IF SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT 
RENEW BEFORE THAT TIME. AT 
OUR LOW TERMS WE CANNOT SEND 
THE PAPER LONGER THAN IT IS 
PAID FOR. TO AVOID MISTAKES 
CAUSED BY DROPPING NAMES 
FROM THE LIST, AND THEN RESET- 
TING THEM, IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY THAT SUBSCRIBERS 
SHOULD REMIT A FEW DAYS BE- 
FORE THE TIME PAID FOR HAS EX- 
PIRED. WILL NOT EACH SUB- 
SCRIBER SECURE HALF A DOZEN 
NEW NAMES TO SEND WITH HIS 
OWN? HOW CAN YOU CONFER A 
GREATER KINDNESS? 


Milk 





Hood Farm Fever Cure (Im- 
proved Schmidt Treatment) 
saves the lives of the most 
valuable cows. Can be ap- 
plied after the cow is uncon- 
scious, Three treatments, 
$2.50. Sent to any railroad 
express t inthe United 


ever 
Cure Sate eT HOOD & co., 


Mention this paper. Lowell, Mass. 





sale of Shorthorns at Dexter Park, in 
which 69 head brought $43,760, or a general 
average of $634.20 each. Fifty-two cows 
sold for $33,675 or $647.60 each, and 17 bulls 
for $10,085, an average of $593.23. The high- 
est priced cow was “‘Missie 153rd,"’" bred 
and imported by Mr. W. 8. Marr of Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, sold to Mr. W. C. Ed- 
wards of Rockland, Ont., for $6,000. This 
cow was just out of quarantine, and was 
imported expressly for this sale. Mr. Marr 
was in the ring when she was sold. The 
first bid was $3,000. Mr. Marr is one of the 
most noted breeders of cattle in England 
and Scotland, and the fact that he should 
send such a valuable animal from Scot- 
land to Chicago to be sold speaks volumes 
in favor of Chicago as being the best 
place on earth to sell pure bred cattle, as 
well as live stock of all kinds. The high- 
est priced bull was “Golf Man,” contrib- 
uted by E. B. Mitchell & Sons, Danvers, 
Ill., sold to A. L. Stretzman, New Sharon, 
Iowa, for $1,200. The first 14 head sold 
averaged $1,000 each. None went for less 
than $200. Leaving out of consideration 
the $6,000 cow, still the general average 
of the salé would remain over $555 per 
head. The distribution was as follows: 








BOD A coccccvteasescotnncicnccs 23 head $13,260 
PE Sabin sé ceddccvecncoctece 10 head 5,206 
California 9head 4,100 
GEO cccccccss 5 head 3,1 
Indiana ...... 3 head 3,065 
Missouri .... 3 head 1,755 
Oregon ...... 3 head 1,310 
Minnesota 3 head 1,300 
Michigan 2 head 1,025 
Kentucky 1 head 565 
BOB sciescci 1 head 350 
Wisconsin ... 1 head 225 
Colorado .... 1 head 200 
SUED -05 peed onseedsbaccee sens 4head 8,215 
WED. o0dinkistuishdsoeenann 69 head $43,760 


—Live Stock World. 


GALLOWAY SALE. 

The Galloway sale was well attended. 
Thirty-five head sold at an average of 
$285. 

McDougall 4th of Tarbroech, the Scot- 
tish champion bull recently imported by 
N. P. Clarke, went to C. N. Moody of At- 
lanta, Mo., for $2,000. 

THE ANGUS SALE. 

Bidding was spirited at the Aberdeen- 
Angus sale. Forty-four females and four 
males were sold. Results were: 

We. BE PI 5 bs cit ctvedevscuvegessced $19,770 
Average 412 

The highest price paid for a cow was 
$1,350. Arnold Bros. of Kizer, W. Va., 
paid that sum for Imp. Harris Tweed 
26189, owned by M. A. Judy of Williams- 
port, Md. 

The highest price paid for a bull was 
$1,000, given by Andrew E. Cromwell, 
Atchison, Kan., for Axtell of Estill 23680, 
to W. O. Park, Atchison, Kan. 


STOCK NOTES. 


W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo., 
will sell you good Shorthorn cattle singly 
or in carload lots at prices that should 
make it an inducement for any one who 
wants stock of this kind to inspect the 
herd. A visit to Mr. Stephens’ farm will 
in itself be a pleasure: 





E. H. RODGERS, Bunceton, Mo., breeds 
Shorthorn cattle, Poland-China hogs, 
Shropshire sheep, Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys and Barred Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens, all of the best breeding and individ- 
uality. Our readers wanting stock of any 
of these classes will do well to corre- 
spond with Mr. Rodgers. 


SALES OF SINGLE STEERS at the In- 
ternational Stock Show were as follows: 
1 Hereford steer, Fred Schiele to Swift, 
$9 peh cwt. 
1 Shorthorn, M. Sanders to Swift, $9.25. 
1 Shorthorn, M. F. Dunlap to Swift, 
$8.75. 
1 Angus, George Allen, $10.75. 


THE ORTIZ STOCK FARM, Mexico, 
Mo., M. B. Guthrie proprietor, is a good 
place to get Shorthorn cattle or Berkshire 
hogs. The Shorthorns are of the best 
Scotch and Bates breeding, and the Berk- 
shires are of the leading strains of the 
herd. Along with the first breeding one 
will find high individual merit and withal 
reasonable prices. 


LARGE TEXAS RANCH SOLD.—Ru- 
mors have been floating around recently 
to the effect that Luke F. Wilson, a well- 
known cattleman, was about to dispose of 
his big ranch and now comes the report 
from Gainesville, Texas, that a sale has 
been effected of 62,000 acres to Indianap- 
olis parties for the snug sum of $300,000.— 
National Live Stock Reporter. 


R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo., is of- 
fering some bargains in Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls and heifers that for individual merit 
and fashionable breeding are not found 
every day. His herd is of high class 
quality, all the way through, which is 
natural result of inheritance, as Mr. Wil- 
liams believes that it takes good ani- 
mals to produce good animals; that is the 
motto his herd was founded on. If you 
want animals of this breed and will go 
and see his herd you will buy; but if you 
cannot go, write to Mr. Williams and he 
will treat you right. 


W. W. POLLOCK, Mexico, Mo., is ad- 
vertising in this issue a three-year-old 
Shorthorn bull that should not be over- 
looked by those who want a good bull at 
a low price. He is the three-year-old bull 
Orange Baron 2nd, and is Mr. Pollock’s 
present herd bull, but as he has a number 
of heifers on hand of the bull’s get and 
his herd is not large enough to justify 
him in keeping two breeding bulls, he of- 
fers this bull for sale. He is a sure and 
good sire and is sold for no fault. He is a 
snap for some one that wants a tested 
sire. The rest of his bulls are good ones, 
well bred and of good colors, one being a 
pure Bates of the Barrington family, and 
is a good individual. On account of the 
drouth last summer and feed being scarce 
and high in Mr. Pollock’s locality, all or 
any one of these bulls can be bought well 
worth the money asked for them. 





A. A. ALLEN, one of the prominent 
cattle dealers of the Sunflower State, re- 
ports very few cattle on feed in the ter- 
ritory adjacent to Emporia, but that a 
liberal number will be roughed through 
the winter to go on grass next year. 

“There is no doubt there is a 
heavy decrease in the number of cattle 
on feed this season, while on the other 
hand the country is prosperous, our peo- 
ple are working at good wages and money 
is plentiful and easy, so I cannot reason 
otherwise than that good, fat cattle will 
sell at remunerative figures from now 





continued, ‘‘but the cattle supply is made 
up of only a few odd loads of butchers’ 
stuff and common steers.”"—St. Joe Stock 
Yards Journal. 


THE HEREFORD SALE at Fort 
Worth, Texas., should have the attention 
of our southern readers who are wanting 
Hereford cattle. This will be a great 
combination sale of registered Herefords 
to be sold at the Northern Division 
Union Stock Yards, Fort. Worth, Texas, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 17-18, 
1901, by those enterprising breeders, 
Messrs. Scott & March, Belton, Mo.; 
Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo.; 
and C, A, Stannard, Emporia, Kas., ccon- 
sisting of 100 bulls and 50 heifers, ranging 
in age from 8 months to’3 years. Forty 
of this consignment have been innoculated 
as a preventive for Texas fever by Dr. 
Connaway of the Missouri Agricultural 
College, and a certificate from him will 
be furnished with each animal innocu- 
lated. These animals can be taken either 
above or below the quarantine line with 
perfect safety. These gentlemen have 
never offered a better lot of cattle in 
Texas than they have in this offering. It 
contains several winners at the 1900 and 
1991 shows. Don’t forget the date and 
place and send to Messrs. Gudgell & 
Simpson, Independence, Mo., for catalog 
and then attend the sale and get some of 
the plums at your own price and at your 
own door, 





PURE-BRED CATTLE AWARDS 





At the International Live Stock Show. 





HEREFORDS. 

Improver, T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, 
Mo., first; Dandy Rex, Gudgell & Simp- 
son, Independence, Mo., second; Mark 
Hanna, D. H. Smith, Compton, Quebec, 
third; Protector, F. A. Nave, Attica, Ind., 
fourth; Prince Rupert, W. H. Curtice, 
Eminence, Ky., fifth; Baus Brilliant, 
Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo., 
sixth; Bequeather, T. F. B. Sotham, sev- 
enth; Duke II., Z. T. Kinsell, Mount Ayr, 
Iowa, eighth. 

Bulls, 2 years old and under 3—Perfec- 
tion, Thomas Clark, Beecher, IIL, first; 
Lomax, O. Harris, Harris, Mo., second; 
Peerless Wilton, H. J. Fluck, Goodenow, 
Ill., third; Checkmate, T. F. B, Sotham, 
Independence, Mo., fourth; McKinley, Z. 
T. Kinsell, Mount Ayr, lowa, fifth; Pre- 
mier, O. Harris, Harris, Mo., sixth; Cru- 
sader, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind., 
seventh; Beau Donald, J. C. Grady, Ver- 
sailles, Ky., eighth. 

Bulls, 1 year old and under 2—Thick- 
flesh, T. F. B. Sotham, first; Prime Lad, 
G. P. Henry, second; Martinez, Gudgell & 
Simpson, third; Lucky Briton, George 8. 
Redhead, fourth; Gudgell, W. 8S. Van 
Natta & Son, fifth; March On, T. F. B. 
Sotham, sixth; Morrison, H. F. Schnelker, 
New Haven, Ind., seventh; Acrobat, Pur- 
due University, eighth. 

Bulls, 6 months old and under 1 year— 
Good Enough, O. Harris, Harris, Mo., 
first; Acme, George 8S. Redhead, second; 
Archibald Grimley, G. Laigh, Aurora, II1., 
third; Onward, W. S. Van Natta & Son, 
fourth; Belesarius, Gudgell & Simpson, 
fifth; Little Giant, Thomas Clark, sixth; 
Lodestar, John Wallace Cartwright, 
Manitoba, seventh; Dandy Rex, Gudgell 
& Simpson, eighth. 

Bull, under 6 months old—Bright Don- 
ald, Gudgell & Simpson, first; Marcus, O. 
Harris, second; Move On, Steward & 
Hutcheson, Greenwood, Mo., third; Pa- 
tience, O. Harris, fourth; Rex Brilliant, 
Gudgell & Simpson, fifth; Alex, F, A. 
Nave, sixth; Royal March, F. A. Nave, 
seventh; Histon Defender, J. EB. Histon, 
Lafayette, Ind., eighth. 

Cow, 3 years old or over—Betty 2nd, O. 
Harris, first; Mischievous, Gudgell & 
Simpson, second; Pure Gold, T. F. B. Soth- 
am, third; Madrona, Clem Graves, fourth; 
Donaldo, Thomas Clark, fifth; Dollie, 
Gudgell & Simpson, sixth; Benefice, T. F. 
B. Sotham, seventh; Sylvan, 5th of Ingle- 
side, eighth. 

Heifers, 2 years old and under 3—Golden 
Lassie, T. F. B. Sotham, first; Modesty, 
Gudgell & Simpson, second; ‘iheresa, VU. 
Harris, third; Mischiefmaker, Gudgell & 
Simpson, fourth; Jacqueline, Thos. Clark, 
fifth; Happiness, Clem Graves, sixth; Na- 
da’s Jewel, H. F. Schnelker, seventh; Amy 
of Ingleside, H. G. Smith, eighth. 

Heifer, 18 months old and under 2 years 
—Miss Caprice, Gudgell & Simpson, first; 
Lady Dewdrop, O. Harris, second; Queen- 
ly, Steward & Hutcheon, third; Polly 
Peacham, Thos. Clark, fourth; Honora, 
Gudgell & Simpson, fifth; Bright Duchess, 
Clem Graves, sixth; Galatea, T. F. B. 
Sotham, seventh; Silver Cup, O. Harris, 
eighth. 

Heifer, 1 year old and under 18 months— 
Kassie, O. Harris, first; Silver Lining, 
Gudgell & Simpson, second; Tempter’s 
Queen, Gudgell & Simpson, third; Matil- 
da, Steward & Hutcheson, fourth; Silesia, 
Geo. P. Henry, fifth; Gipsy’s Lady, Gud- 
gell & Smpson, sixth; March On Maid, 
H. B. Watts & Son, seventh; Improver'’s 
Coral, T. F. B. Sotham, eighth. 

Senior champion male—Perfection, Thos. 
Clark. 

Junior champion male—Good Enough 
III., O. Harris. 

Senior champion female—Betty II., O. 
Harris. : 

Junior champion female—Miss Caprice, 
Gudgell & Simpson. 

Exhibitors’ herd—O, Harris, first; T. F. 
B. Sotham, second; Gudgell & Simpson, 
third; Thos. Clark, fourth; Gudgell & 
Simpson, fifth. 

Hereford Special A—Best bull any age— 
Perfection, Thos. Clark, winner. 

. Hereford Special B—Best cow or heifer 
any age—Betty, O. Harris, winner. 


SHORTHORNS. 

Lavender Viscount, Chas. E. Leonard, 
Bell Air, Mo., first; Best of Archers, Geo. 
E. Harding & Son, second; The Lad for 
Me, J. C. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind., 
third; Grange Chief, E. W. Brown, Delphi, 
Ind., fourth; Young Abbottsburn, T. J. 
Ryan & Son, Irwin, Iowa, fifth; Valliant, 
W. J. Baker, Oregon, Ill., sixth; Deputy 
Marshall, W. A. Boland, Grass Lake, 
Mich., seventh; Double Gloster, Frank W. 
Bates, Osceola, Ill., eighth. 

Bulls, 2 years old and under 3—Choice 
Goods, J.C. Robbins & Sons, first; Justice, 
C. E. Clarke, second; Golden Victor, Geo. 
Harding & Son, third; Lord Derby, C. E. 
Clarke, fourth; Royal Star, C. Hintz & 
Sons, Fremont, Ohio, fifth; Strathbone 
Oakland, C. E. Clarke, sixth; Blackwatch, 
Geo. Bothwell, Nettleton, Mo., seventh; 
Victor of Orange, E. C. Holland, Milton, 
Iowa, eighth. 

Bull, 1 year old and under 2—Nonpareil 
of Clover Blossom, Geo. Bothwell, Nettle- 
ton, Mo., first; Cock Robin, J. M. Forbes 





& Son, second; Valley Count, J. T. Wor- 








OMBINATION SALE 
OF REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE 


To be held at the Northern Division, Union Stock Yards, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, DEC. 17-18, 1901, 


By Gudgell & Simpson, of Independence, Mo.; Scott & March, of Belton, Mo., and C. A. Stannard, of Sunny Slope Farm, when 150 
head of registered Herefords will be sold, consisting of 100 bulls and 50 heifers, ranging in age from 8 months to 3 years old. 
Forty of these cattle have been innoculated as a preventive for Texas Fever by Dr. Connaway of the Missouri Agricultural College, 
and a certificate from Dr. Connaway, giving the animal’s tattoo number, will be furnished with each animal. 
special interest to buyers from below the quarantine. The cattle to be sold in this sale are in nice thrifty condition and fair repre- 
sentatives from the herds contsigning them. Among them are prize winners at the leading State and National Fairs of 1900 and 1901. 
Sale will commence promptly at 10 o’clock each day. As these cattle will sell in the Northern Division of the Stock Yards, buy- 
ers from north of the quarantine can safely buy them. For catalogues, address Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo. 4 
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Belton, Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS: Cols. R. E. Edmondson and J. W. Sparks. 
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nall & Son, third; Sliver Mist, Imp., D. R. 
Honna, Ravenna, Ohio, fourth; Bupton 
Sovereign, I. M, Forbes & Son, fifth; 
Knight Errant Lonely, Geo. Harding & 
Son, sixth; Banker's Victor, C. C, Norton, 
Corning, Iowa, seventh; Royal Wonder, J. 
& W. B. Watt, Salem, Ont., eighth. 

Bulls, 6 months old and under 1 year— 
Nonpareil Hero, Geo. Bothwell, Nettleton, 
Mo., first; Money Maker, F. W. Cotton, 
Manila, Ind., second; Master of the Ring, 
c. L. Garlaugh, Osborn, Ohio, third; 
Thane of Glamis, T. C. Robinson, Win- 
chester, Ky., fourth; Blood Royal, Wm. 
Cummings, Buda, IIL, fifth; Hustler, J. D. 
Douglas & Son, Hope, Ind., sixth; Royal 
Archer, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, 
Wis., seventh; Baron Gloster, F. W. 
Bates, Osceola, Ill., eighth. 

Bull under 6 months old—Ceremonious 
Archer, Geo. Harding & Son, first; Cum- 
berland Banner Bearer, G. A. Saunders, 
second; Pride of Meadow-dawn, C. E. 
Clark, third; Grand Violet Victor, Geo. 
Bothwell, fourth; Coming Star, J. & W. 
B. Watts, fifth; Marquis Again, W. C. 
Edwards & Co., Rockland, Ont., sixth; 
Master Beauty, C. L. Gerlaugh, seventh; 
Sharon Campbell, W. A. Boland, eighth. 

Cow, 3 years old or over—Imp. Cicely, J. 
C. Robbins & Sons, first; Empire 12th, W. 
J. & A. G. Baker, second; Dorotha, C. E. 
Clarke, third; Rose Princess, Geo. Hard- 
ing & Son, fourth; Lady Sharon, W. A. 
Boland, fifth; Stella, E. W. Bowen, sixth; 
Duchess, Geo. Harding & Son, seventh; 
Wild Duchess Mary, C. Hintz & Sons, 
eighth. 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—Ruberta, 
J. G. Robbins & Sons, first; Missie, E. W. 
Brown, second; Village Rose, H. W. Du- 
rett, third; Welcome of Meadow-lawn, C. 
E. Clarke, fourth; Rose of Autumn, Geo. 
Harding & Son, fifth; Lady Sharon, W. A. 
Boland, sixth; Lady Waterloo, W. J. & A. 
G. Baker, seventh; Beaufort Pride, C. E. 
Clarke, eighth. 

Heifer, 18 months old and under 2— 
Lovely, Purdy Bros., first; Lady Ham- 
ilton, W. J. & A. G. Baker, second; Sun- 
light, C. C. Norton, third; Snowball, W. 
A. Boland, fourth; Louise, F. W. Cotton, 
fifth; Golden Fame’s Belle, Geo. Harding 
& Son, sixth; Geismonda, Geo. Bothwell, 
seventh; Kirklevington Bloom, E. W. 
Brown, eighth. 

Heifer, 1 year old and under 18 months— 
Lovely Maid, C. C. Norton, first; Clarissa, 
J. G. Robbins & Sons, third; Happy Val- 
ley, F. W. Cotton, fourth; White Rose, 
Geo. Harding & Son, fifth; Imp. Village 
Belle, D. R. Hanna, sixth; Fashion of 
Meadow Lawn, C. E. Clarke, seventh; Go- 
doysia, T. J. Wornall & Son, eighth; 


Scottish Rose, W. C. Edwards & Co., 
ninth. 
Heifer, 6 Months and under 1 year— 


Queen of Beauty, Geo. Bothwell, first; 
Gloster Girl, Geo. Harding & Son, sec- 
ond; Lad’s Goldie, J. G. Robbins & Son, 
third; Golden Lassie, J. G. Robbins & 
Son, fourth; Lad’s Lady, J. G. Robbins & 
Son, fifth; Matchless, J. & W. B. Watt, 
sixth; Breeder’s Dream, Geo. Bothwell, 
seventh; Vanity, E. W. Bowen, eighth. 

Heifer, under 6 months old—Spicy 
Clara, J. M. Spicer, first; Lad’s Rose, J. 
G. Robbins & Son, second; Wild Scottish 
Rose, Geo. Bothwell, third; Julia K., J. T. 
Wornall & Son, fourth; Phyllis Montrath, 
Geo. Harding & Son, fifth; Verbena’s 
Rose, ¢. E. Clark, sixth; Helen, J. D. 
Douglas & Son, seventh; Duchess of Glos- 
ter, H. C. Stuart, eighth. 

Senior champion male—Lavender Vis- 
count, C. E. Leonard. 

Junior champion male—Nonpareil 
Clover Blossom, Geo. Bothwell. 

Shorthorn special, class A—Best bull any 
age—Lavender Viscount, C. E. Leonard. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

Bulls, 3 years and over—First, Valiant 
Knight, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, 
Ohio; second, Heather Lad of Emerson, 
A. C. Binnie, Alta, Ia.; third, Duke of 
Marlborough, M. P. & S. E. Lantz, Car- 
lock, Ill.; fourth, Michigan Lad, D. Mont- 
gomery, Ireton, Ia. 

Bulls, 2 years and under three, awards 
were—First, Rosegay, C. H. Gardner, 
Blandinsville, Ill.; second, Royal Laddie, 
W. A. McHenry, Denison, Ia.; third, Jun- 
ior, Judge Collins Dysart, Nachusa, IIl.; 


of 


fourth, Gay Lad Seeley, W. B. Seelely, |. 


Mt. Pleasant, Io. 

Yearling bull awards were—First, Mayor 
of Alta 2nd, A. C. Binne, Alta, Ia.; second, 
Bambo, W. A. McHenry, Denison, Ia.; 
third, Lord Barbara, Stanley R. Pierce, 
Creston, Ia.; fourth, Black Woodlawn, 
Stanley R. Pierce. 

Bulls under 1 year—First, Hayti Wood- 
lawn, J. O. Strubinger, Eldora, Ill.; sec- 
ond, Bobbie Dobbs, W. A. McHenry, Den- 
ison, Ia.; third, Lucy’s Prince, D. Brad- 
fute & Son, Cedarville, Ia.; fourth, Fear- 
less Lad, A. C. Binnie, Alta, Ill. 

Cows, 3 years and over—First, Lucy Es- 
till, A. C. Binnie; second, Pride McHen- 
ry, W. A. McHenry; third, Bertha of 





Meadow Brook, Bradfute; fourth, Key of 
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Chicago, C, H. Gardner, Blandinsville. 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—Bar- 
bara McHenry, W. A. McHenry, first; 
Mina of Alta, A. C. Binnie, second; Vala, 
Collins Dysart, third; Valeria, Collins Dy 
sart, fourth; Mabel of Meadowbrook, D 
Bradfute, fifth; Heather Bloom Eclipse, 
Collins Dysart, sixth. 

Heifer, 1 Year old and under 2—Black- 
bird of Denison, W. A. McHenry, firsi; 
Barbara of Denison, W. A. McHenry, sec- 
ond; Ida Blackbird, Reynolds & Son, 
third; Beatrice of Meadowbrook, D. Brad- 
fute & Son, fourth; Allenhurst Beauty, H. 
C. Allen, fifth; Allenhurst Beauty II., H. 


Cc. Allen, sixth. 
Heifer, under 1 year old—Blackbird of 
Denison, W. A. McHenry, first; Coquette 


of Denison, W. A. McHenry, second; Prin- 
cess Erie, W. B. Seeley, third; Ida Lad, 
Reynolds & Son, fourth; Blackcap’s Maid, 
D. Montgomery, fifth; Gay Rose Pride, C. 
H. Gardner, sixth. 


GALLOWAYS. 

Bull, 3 years old or over—Imp. Druid of 
Castlemick, O, H, Swigart, first; Mc- 
Dougal 4th of Tarbresch, C. E. Clarke, 
second; Scottish Standard, The Brookside 
Farm, third; Scottish 
mick, C, E. Clarke, fourth. 

Bulls, 2 years and under 3—Harvick, 
Brookside Farm Co., first; Johnny Faa of 
Castlemick, C. McCrae, second. 

Bull, 1 year old and under 2—Rambler of 
Cornbelt, James Fratz, first; Randolph II, 
of Thornhill, C. E. Clarke, second; King 
of Naples, D. McCrae, third; Victory, D. 
McCrae, fourth. 

Bulls under 1 year—Scottish Standard, 
Brookside Farm, first; King Alfred, C. BE, 
Clarke, second; Norman King, O. H. Swi- 
gart, third; Scottish Standard 2d, Brook- 
side Farm Co., fourth. 

Cow, 3 years old or over—Lady May, O. 
H. Swigart, first; Lady Kengston, Jane 
Frantz, second; Adella of Flamboro, 
Brookside Farm Co., third; Maud Minnie, 
D. McCrae, fourth; Belle 12th, D. McCrae, 
fifth; Maria of Constance, O. H. Swigart, 
sixth. 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—Norma 
3d of Avondale, O. H. Swigart, first; Su- 
sannah, C. N. Moody, second; Ethelinua. 
of Blackhawk, Brookside Farm Co., third; 
Lemaramis, O. H. Swigart, fourth; Deana 
of Maple Grove, Jas. Frantz, fifth. 

Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—Lutil 
Lake, O. H. Swigart, first; Graceful, C. E. 
Clarke, second; Gillat of Garberston, 
third; Queen of the Oaks, Thos. Lloyd & 
Sons, fourth; Violet of Maple Grove, Jas, 
Frantz, fifth. 

Heifer, under 1 year old—Scottish Prin- 
cess, Brookside Farm Co., first; Darkness 
of Wavertree, C. E. Clarke, second; Mo- 
hawk Maid, D. McCrae, third; Hensal’s 
Beauty, O. H. Swigart, fourth. 

Senior champion male and grand cham- 
pion—Imported Druid of Castlemilk, O. H. 
Swigart. 

DEVON. 

Exhibitor’s herd—Jas. Hilton & Bro., 
first; W. H. Davis, second. 

Breeders’ young herd—Jas. Hilton & 
Bro., first; W. H. Davis, secondy 

Get of one sire, four animals, any age— 
Jas. Hilton & Bro., first and second. 

Two animals, produce of one cow, any 
age—Jas. Hilton & Bro., first and second. 

Bull, 3 years old or over—Patriot, Jas. 
Hilton & Bro., first; Vuzlar, W. H. Davis, 
second. 

Bull, 2 years old and under 3—Tulip 
Royal, Jas. Hilton & Bro., first; Victor, 
W. J. Budd, second. 

Bull, 1 year old and under 2—Patriarch, 
Jas. Hilton & Bro., first; Wilks, W. J. 
Rudd, second. 

Bull under 1 year old—Gloria Royal, Jas, 
Hilton & Bro., first; O. K., W. J. Rudd, 
second. 

Cow, 3 years old or over—Pretty Pet, 
Jas, Hilton & Bro., first; Lena D., W. H. 
Davis, second. 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—Tulip 
of Woodlawn, Jas. Hilton & Bro., first; 
Lily, W. J. Rudd, second. 
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| applied at an interval of eight days), $2.00 per packet of ten 
Blacklegine Outfit (handle and two needles), 50 cents. 
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BLACKLEGINE OUTFIT, SHOWING NEEDLE INSERTED IN HANDLE AND 
DOSE OF VACCINE ATTACHED READY FOR VACCINATING. 
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PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 
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BULLS FOR SALE Orange Baron 2nd, 146,895, by Victoria Baron out of 
Nov. 10, 1897; breeder: combines blood of two most no’ 
individual. Cannot use him ponges, reason for selling. 
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Heifer, 1 year old and under 2—Tulip of 
Woodland, Jas, Hilton & Bro., tirst; Lady- 
smith, W. J. Rudd, second. 

Heifer, under 1 year old—Hilton’s Pride, 
Jas. Hilton & Bro., first; Clarabellia, Jas. 
Hilton & Bro., second. 

Senior champion male—Patriot, Jas. Hil- 
ton & Bro., first. , 

Junior champion male—Patriot, Jas. Hil- 
ton & Bro., winner. 

Senior champion female—Pretty tet, 
Jas. Hilton & Bro., winner. 

Junior champion female—Tulip of Wood- 
lawn, Jas. Hilton & Bro., winner. 


POLLED DURHAM. 

Bull, 3 years old or over—Golden Gaunt- 
let, J. H. Miller, first; General Lee, W. 
Smiley, second. 

Bull, 2 years old and under 3—Milton, H. 
J. Miller, first; Red Boy, F. H. Hines, sec- 
ond, 

Bull, 1 year old and under 2—Tippeca- 
noe, W. W. Crane, first; Grand Victor, J. 
H. Miller, second; Scottish Hero, J. N 
Woods & Son, third; Duke of Salem, F. 8. 
Hines, fourth. 

Bull under 1 year old—Baron Abbots- 
burn, J. H. Miller, first; Colo Commander, 
J. C. Glasser, second; Buttonwood’s Trade 
Mark, F. S. Hines, third; Tippecanoe 53rd, 
J. N. Woods & Son, fourth. 

Cow, 3 years old or over—Royal Queen, 
J. H. Miller, first; Scottish Rose, J. H. 
Miller, second; Miami Victoria, J. H. Mil- 
ler, third; Rose of Erin, F. 8S. Hines, 
fourth, 

Heifer, 2 years old and under 3—Golden 
Heather, J. H. Miller, first; 5th Miami 
Victoria, J. H. Miller, second; 3rd Miam1 
Victoria, J. H. Miller, third; 12th Duchess 
of Fairholme, F. 8. Hines, fourth. 

Heifer, 1 year old.and under 2—Ruby of 
Buttonwood, F. 8S. Hines, first; Queen 
Mary, J. H. Miller, second; Forest Queen, 
J. H. Miller, third; 10th Rose of Acadia, 
W. W. Crane, fourth. 

RED POLLED. 

Bull, 3 years old or over—Richland Boy 
5th, S. A. Converse, first; Pocatelle, Geo. 
H. Smith, second; Demon, Andrew Bruvs., 





third; Floyd, Frank Hartline, fourth 
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Bull, 2 years old and under 3—Tim, 
Frank Hartline, first; Prince Portia, J. J. 
Chambers, second; Josephus, J. H, Crow- 
der, third; Dobson, S. A. Converse, fourth. 

Bull, 1 year old and under 2—King, An- 
drew Bros., first; Falstaff, J. H. Crowder, 
second; Cresco Lad, 8. A. Converse, third; 
Chancellor, Frank Hartline, fourth; Cres- 
co Boy, 8. A. Converse, fifth. 

Bull calf under 1 year old—Cresco Buy 
6th, S. A. Converse, first; Burgomaster, 
Geo. H. Smith, second; King Wiliam, 
Andrew Bros., third; Merino, J. J. Cham- 
bers, fourth. 

CHAMPIONSHIP AWARDS. 

Shorthorns.—Senior and grand champion 
male—Lavender Viscount, C. E. Leonard, 
Bellair, Mo. 

Junior champion male—Nonpareilof Clo- 
ver Blossom, George Bothwell, Nettleton, 
Mo. 

Senior champion females—Ruberta, J. G. 
Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind, 

Herefords—Senior champion male—Per- 
fection, Thos. Clark, Beecher, Ind. 

Junior champion male—Goodenough, 0. 
Harris, Harris, Mo. 

Senior champion female—Betty 2nd, O. 
Harris, Harris, Mo. . 

Aberdeen-Angus—Senior champion male 
—Rosegay, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, 
til. 

Junior champion male—Halti Woodlawn, 
J. O. Strubinger, Eldora, Il. 

Senior champion female—Borbara Me- 
Henry 13th, W. A. McHenry, Denison, la. 

Junior champion female—Blackbud of 
Denison 3ist, W. A. McHenry. 

Galloways—Senior male—Druid of Cas- 
tlemilk, O. H. Swigart. 

Junior male—Rambler of Cornhalt, Jas. 
Frantz. 

Senior female—Norma 3rd of Avondale, 
Swigart. 

Junior female—Scottish Princess, Brook- 
side Farm. 

Red Polls—Seminole, Richland Boy, 8. 
A. Converse. 
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There are eight pacers that have paced 
in 2:02 or better, viz: Star Pointer, 1:59%; 
John R. Gentry, 2:00%; Prince Alert, 2:00%; 
Joe Patchen, 2:01%; Little Boy, 2:01%; 
Robert J., 2:01%; Anaconda, 2:01%, and 
Coney, 2:02. 

It is generally conceded that no better 
lot of horses was ever offered at auction 
from one breeding farm than the collec- 
tion belonging to the estate of the late 
Marcus Daly. Of the 231 horses cataloged, 
227 passed under the hammer, and they 
brought $168,740, or an average of $743.34. 

Thomas W. Lawson evidently is going 
into the breeding business on an extensive 
seale. At the Old Glory sale he was a 
large buyer of brood mares, including 
Emily, 2:11; Rosy Morn, dam of Boralma’s 
sire, Boreal; China Silk, 2:164; Annie Wil- 
ton, dam of Limerick ana Handspring; 
Lady Wilton, 2:11%; Impetuous, 2:13; Prel- 
acy, dam of Prelatess, 2:15%, and of Miss 
Previous, which as a yearling acoeunt 
$10,300 at the sale. 

Peter Stirling, 2:11%, champion three- 
year-old gelding, was purchased by Mr. 
Frank Work of New York, the past week 
for $9,200 at auction. Mr. Work is one of 
the pioneer road drivers of America, and 
even now, at the ripe old age of four 
score years, delights in taking a spin 
down Harlem Speedway. Peter Stirling 
is a handsome horse and should be able 
to give the cracks of the road brigade 
quite an argument for first honors when 
springtime comes again. 

Miss Previous, the $10,300 yearling, is at 
Mystic Park in the stable of James Gol- 
den. Her owner is Charles W. Maury of 
New York, who also brought Prelatess, 
2:15%. Miss Previous has trotted a trial 
quarter in 33% seconds, and an eighth in 
154% seconds. The price paid for her last 
week is the highest ever given for a year- 
ling trotting filly at an auction saie of 
horses. The next highest was $8,500 paid 
by J. H. Shults for Baron Rose, by Stam- 
boul. 

Unless a horse lies down regularly his 
rest cannot be complete, and his joints 
and sinews stiffen; and while it is true 
that some horses that sleep in a standing 
position continue to work for many years, 
it is equally true that they would continue 
to work for many years longer and per- 
form their work much better if they rest- 
ed naturally. Young horses from a coun- 
try stable may refuse to lie down when 
put into a stable in town, and the habit 
May be continued unless inducements are 
offered. 

High-class mares seem to be in great 
demand just now for breeding purposes. 
A few years ago breeders were unloading 
their good brood mares at almost any 
kind of a price, and now some of them 
are restocking their farms, paying prices 
three or four times as large as they re- 
ceived when they were selling out. With 
a decided shortage of green racing ma- 
terial, big purses for both trotters and 
pacers, and the possibilities afforded by 
futurity stakes, the breeding of light har- 
ness horses is on a pretty fair basis again, 
says the ‘“‘Horse World,” 

A report from Mexico says that a new 
disease has broken out among the cavalry 
horses purchased in Colorado and Wyom- 
ing last winter by the Mexican govern- 
ment, and has carried off a good many of 
the remounts quite suddenly. The disease 
takes the form of a small worm found in 
the nostrils of the animal; then follow 
restlessness, unwillingness to take food, 
and finally convulsions, after which death 
supervenes. The Mexican war depart- 
ment has appointed a committee of veter- 
inarians and cavalry officers to investi- 
gate this new malady. 

That able writer, Columbus, of the 
“Western Horseman,” says: “There is 
nothing dishonest in believing a horse 
can win, backing him to win and driving 
him to win, even if a heat has to be drop- 
ped.”” My sentiments exactly. It is the 
duty a driver owes to an owner to win 
every race he can. If by laying up a heat 
he improves his chances, it is good judg- 
ment to do so. A reinsman would be @ 
fool to kill his horse and all chances of 
winning, by pumping his horse out every 
heat to satisfy a $2 place speculator. It 
requires brains and a whole lot of com- 
mon sense to win the money -when the 
odds are against you. 

Preston, Minn., horsemen will be inter- 
ested in the triumphs of Miss Lou and 
mate at the Chicago and New York horse 
shows, where they were five times first in 
various competitions and twice second. 
Hitched single, Miss Lou, 2:27%, was sec- 
ond at New York in one of the largest and 
grandest fields of single drivers ever 
shown. Her dam, Tareta, was bred at 
M. T. Grattan’s Preston Stock Farm and 
was sired by Trample, She is now owned 
by John Kathon of Osage, who bred Miss 
Lou and named her for his wife. Mr. E. 
T. Stotesbury of Philadelphia now owns 
Miss Lou and beat nearly all the million- 
aire horsemen in the land with her. 

Raymond in the “Horse World’ says: 
It is a queer thing how men who really 
want to buy a certain horse will go to 
an auction sale and let some one else buy 
the animal for much less than tMey naa 
decided to pay. At the Fasig-Tipton sale 
last week, after Directum had sold for 
$12,100, his buyer was offered $25,000 for 
him a few minutes after his sale. Ponce 
de Leon, too, was sold for $6,500, and his 
buyer, later in the day, was offered $12,- 
000 for him. Bow Bells, that sold under 
the hammer for $5,100, was evidently 
wanted by other parties, for a couple of 
days after the sale, a half-interest in the 
horse was sold for $5,000. Just why a man 





Horse Owners! Use 
Caustic 


who wants a horse, and who has decided 
that he will pay a certain sum of money 
for him, will keep still and see him 
knocked down to some one else for a 
Much smaller sum is difficult to state, but 
instances of the kind can be found in the 
account of nearly every great sale. The 
auction ring is no place for a hesitating 
buyer. It is the man, quick to think and 
act who gets the prizes, when the highest 
bid is what the auctioneer is after. 

It has often been stated that even an 
ordinary stallion, well advertised, will 
prove a profitable investment. This being 
the case, what must one expect from the 
judicious advertising of a first-class stal- 
lion? asks Columbus. When a stallion is 
accomplishing something as a sire of 
speed the breeding public wants to learn 
all it can concerning him, The more pro- 
nounced his success in the stud, the great- 
er the necessity for consistent advertis- 
ing. Allerton is a great sire, but would 
he have half as many in the list if Wil- 
liams had never spent a dollar in printer’s 
ink? A horse must be talked about if he 
is expected to prove successful either as a 
sire of speed or a money maker for his 
owner. The more he is talked about the 
better. 

The writer cannot agree with those crit- 
ies who declare that the Nutwood family 
is not first-class in those essential charac- 
teristics necessary in successful families 
of trotting bred horses, says Columbus. 
Sons of Nutwood are doing very well as 
sires of high-class race and show horses; 
daughters of Nutwood are better than 
“wheat in the bin.”” A son of Nutwood 
sired Greenbrino, 2:10%, that won $9,875 in 
his races in Austria the past season. An- 
other son of Nutwood is the sire of Per- 
sonette, 2:09%, one of the most successful 
half-mile track performers of 1901, A 
daughter of Nutwood is the dam of Baron 
Dillon, 2:12, one of the good young sires 
of the year; another daughter is the dam 
of Allie Nun, the greatest show mare of 
the horse show season, and the list can be 
extended, 

Old Red Wilkes has 160 in the list and 
lives to enjoy the honor at the ripe old 
age of twenty-seven years. He is kept at 
Belle Meade Farm over in New Jersey, 
and they say is as sprightly as a horse in 
his early teens. Few sires are built on his 
lines, he being the typical rough cart 
horse to stand and look over in his box. 
As a four-year-old Crit Davis gave him a 
record of 2:40, but it is as a sire he is best 
recalled. Ralph Wilkes, 2:06%, was his 
fastest performer, and had the elegant 
chestnut stallion lived he might have re- 
duced Directum’s record Ralph W1ikes 
had serious objections to wearing a check- 
rein, and Mr. Golden was obliged to 
humor him along that line. I suppose it 
is the fastest record made where the ani- 
mal did not wear a checkrein. 

Ww. W. ~ after whom the noted 
pacer W. W. P., 2:05% (‘‘Willie-will-he- 
pace’’) was i is one of the foremost 
business men of Denver, Col. Mr. Porter 
is now and has for many years been a 
substantial friend and patron of the har- 
ness turf, and maintains a nicely equipped 
breeding farm near the Colorado capital, 
where Saraway, the promising young sire, 
is the premier. Saraway is by Steinway, 
2:15%, and an own brother of Klatawah 
(3), 2:054%, and is the sire of the fast 4- 
year-old pacer Winfield Stratton, 2:13%, 
now owned by George H. Estabrook, an- 
other prominent Denver business man 
who is also very fond of high-class har- 
ness horses. It was the latter who owned 
and sold to Mr. Billings the grand mare 
Louise Jefferson. Mr. Estabrook also 
owns the good trotting Mare Vendora, 
2:16%. 

Horsemen generally seem to regard Dan 
Patch as a very likely candidate for the 
world’s pacing record in spite of the fact 
that he is not known to have worked a 
mile faster than his record last year, says 
the ‘‘Horse World.”’ Most of the trainers 
say the son of Joe Patchen so far out- 
classed the pacers he Met last summer, 
that he was never forced to pace any- 
where near his speed limit. If this is so 
he will be far better next year than he 
would be if he had been strung out in 
most of his last season's races. His cam- 
paign was probably just the right kind of 
a preparation to enable him to carry the 
faster clip he will be forced to take next 
season, whereas if he had been raced to 
his limit in his many contests, he would 
have ended the season a raced-out horse 
instead of one in fine shape to start with 
in a faster class next year. 

Breeders in the north often find it diffi- 
cult to get mares to conceive when they 
are bred during the winter months, says 
the “Horse Breeder.’’ There must be 
some cause for this, but we have never 
seen it explained. May it not be owing to 
the cold water which the animals drink? 
The spermatozoon is so very sensitive to 
cold that it is easily destroyed. All veter- 
inarians and physiologists are well aware 
of this. Whether large quantities of cold 
water taken into the stomachs of the ani- 
mals may reduce the temperature sulffi- 
ciently to destroy the life of the sperma- 
tozoon is a question. At any rate it will 
be safe for those who breed their mares 
in cold weather to take the chill from 
their drinking water for a few hours be- 
fore and a few days after bretding them. 
There is probably no more fruitful cause 
of abortion in mares than drinking heart- 
ily of cold water. Many breeders have 
learned this to their sorrow. 

The purchase of the long reigning king 
of trotting stallions, and the now phe; 
nomenal speed sire, Directum, 2:05%, by 
the International Stock Food Company of 
Milwaukee, a firm which seems to be 
abundantly supplied with business sa- 
gacity and enterprise, means Much to the 
trotting horse interests of the micdle west 
and northwest, says the “‘Westerm Horse- 
man.” Owing to the knockout blows of 
the panic a few years ago, but few really 
great trotting sires have been wought by 
gentlemen in the middle west, though the 
supply of such has by no means been 
scarce in this territory. Indeed, the mid- 
dle west and zorthwest have more high- 
class speed sires than any other section, 
but of iate years nearly every one bor- 
dering on ihe sensational that has been 
offered for sale has been purchased by 
eastern gentlemen. But the tide has 
turned, and the middle west, including 
Kentucky, secured most of the great 
sires sold at the “Old Glory” sale. 


Speaking of the stallions sold at the 
Fasig-Tipton sale, it is pleasing to know 
that none of the five most noted ones of- 
fered was bought by foreign buyers. 
Prodigal will head Senator Bailey's col- 
lection of crack mares in Texas, Ponce de 
Leon will, it is assumed, be at the head of 
the big breeding stud which Thomas W. 
Lawson is founding in Massachusetts, 
Bow Bells will stand for public service at 
Hartford, Conn. Directum will be at the 
head of a good lot of mares which are 
owned by the International Food Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., and Adbell 
will go to Kentucky. The best sold one of 
the five was Abdell, at $10,000. If he is 





worth that amount, Directum was a very 





cheap horse at $12,100, and Prodigal, Bow 
Bells and Ponce de Leon were the rafest 
of bargains. The greatest sensational 
transaction during the sale was the pur- 
chase of the yearling filly Miss Previous, 
by Ponce de Leon, dam Prelacy, by Lord 
Russell, by Chas. W. Maury of New York 
for $10,300. Mr. Maury seems to be a new 
Man in trotting-horse affairs, and it is to 
be hoped that he will never have cause to 
regret paying the highest price ever paid 
for a trotting yearling at auction. The 
record in this respect was formerly $8,500, 
paid by John H. Shults for Baron Rose, 
by Stamboul, dam Minnehaha, when that 
horse was a yearling. In that case the 
great outlay was never justified, for the 
colt developed into a’ horse of ordinary 
qualities. 

Hawley of the “Horse World” says: 
“Speaking of the trotting-bred horse at 
the horse show, the ‘Rider and Driver’ 
makes mention of the winners in the 
classes for trotting horses, but neglects 
to say anything about the numerous trot- 
ting-bred horses that carried off the hon- 
ors in the classes for carriage, coach and 
other light and heavy harness classes. It 
is a fact that in nearly every harness 
class in which the trotting-bred horses 
met the hackneys at New York last week, 
the trotters were victorious. Try as they 
may, the hackney breeders apparently 
cannot produce horses capable of beating 
the trotting-bred horses in the show ring. 
Never before has this fact been more 
plainly demonstrated than it was last 
week at the National Horse Show. And 
it has only been a few years since the 
trotters have been regarded as material 
for this sort of work. With some of the 
best horsemen in the country picking ‘up 
trotters and fitting them up for the show 
ring, they can well be expected to make 
a still better showing as the years go by. 
The ‘‘Western Horseman” touches upon 
this subject while speaking of the neces- 
sity of selecting good-shaped stallions for 
breeding purposes as follows: ‘“Trotting- 
bred coach horses win the majority of the 
prizes in the horse shows, and they also 
bring very high prices, and the breeder 
who succeeds in breeding the right kind is 
certain to reap a rich reward. It is a 
good plan to aim at a higher standard in 
breeding horses, and with the use of or- 
dinary common sense in selecting both 
stallions and mares, all classes of horses 
can be produced which will, if not possess- 
ing speed enough to race, prove useful as 
high-acting coach and carriage horses. 
This phase of the breeding business is 
worthy the attention of breeders and can 
be conducted with profit.’ The awards at 
New York last week seem to fully justify 
this conclusion.” 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 


Much is being written now without 
much thought of the assertions made be- 
ing recognized as overdrawn, especially 
when some one is trying to write up a 
sale prospect. The leading publications 
are coming out with tables of new per- 
formers, and some of them are incom- 
plete. Anteros leads among Missouri 
sires. The new lists will give Anteros 
two. new performers. Mr, Knell, his 
owner, has letters from the owners of 
four new to the list. All will appear in 
the Year Book. 

Herschel adds only one new one, This 
one, Tootoo, will not appear in the Indian- 
apolis publication. Robert Rysdyk adds 
two new ones, and has two reduced rec- 
ords, giving him a total of six trotters 
and one pacer. 

Tennessee Wilkes has two reduced rec- 
ords. -It is a question if George Wilkes 
left a greater son than this old horse that 
has just found a home among the Ozarks. 
Coming 21 years of age he had 25 in the 
list, but he has been all his life on a farm 
where they were breeding pacers with 
practically no outside patronage, and any 
that came Must not Only go thirty-tive 
miles from anywhere and pass by such 
sires as Wedge Wood, Enfield, McCurdy’s 
Hambletonian and Ponce de Leon. Twen- 
ty-five performers under ordinary circum- 
stances is not wonderful, but 25, and 2 in 
the 2:05 class for a horse second to Brown 
Hal, is not only wonderful but a record 
breaker. Now that Tennessee Wilkes is in 
Missouri in the handsof ayoungman who 
has nothing but good health for capital, I 
hope Missouri breeders will use him, and 
show that with moderate opportunities he 
is the equal of any son of George Wilkes 
whose dam was by either Mambrino 
Chief or Mambrino Patchen. Goodwood 
4106 is not only the greatest sire in Mis- 
sourji carrying no Hambiletonian blood, 
but the greatest sire in the world with 
that distinction. His blood on his sire’s 
side is Mambrino Chief, Edwin Forest, 
and pacing blood on a thoroughbred foun- 
dation, his third dam being by the pacer 
Canada Chief, sometimes called Tennes- 
see Black Hawk. On his dam’s side he is 
Morgan and Clay. Goodwood adds Little 
Timber, 2:21%, and makes a great brood 
mare of Leonine, his mother. 

Norcatur, like Anteros, adds four stand- 
ard performers. Norcatur is a show horse 
and sires show horses, and like all great 
sires, sires both trotters and pacers. 
Pellmell 12480, by Belmont, Makes the 
second of his get among Missouri sires to 
add standard speed in 1901, adding P. D. 
Q., 2:15%4, his fifth pacer. Konantz, by 
Lyle Wilkes, Mambrino Jr.’s_ favorite, 
adds Tony G., 2:21%4, giving him four trot- 
ters and two pacers. Walnut Boy, 2:11%, 
adds two, making a total of six pacers. 
Walnut Boy is a popular sire throughout 
central Missouri. Woodsprite 7826 adds 
the great trotter Hall Frey, the best trot- 
ter started in the short haul 2:23 class of 
1901, the popular class of the circuit. 

President Red has a reduced record in 
S. P., 2:12%. The Indianapolis publication 
in its Christmas number will credit him 
to his grand sire President Wilkes. 

Robert Ryan 6650, by Goldsmith Pilot, 
adds two pacers, H. D. Parsons and Tur- 








SAVE FEED. 





pentine. The latter was in the string of 
Mr. Bliss, driver for H. H. Downing, and 
is a brother to Belle Cooly. The “‘West- 
ern Horseman's’’ ChristMas number will 
only credit him with one. Eros, the dec4l 
sire at Elk Hill, adds four trotters ‘and 
one pacer. Both Chicago and Indianapolis 
publications leave off Prof. Nelson, 2:28. 
This will appear in the forthcoming Year 
Book, 

Conflict and Combination, both well- 
known Missouri sires, have each a re- 
duced record and will both be remem- 
bered next spring, when patrons are 
sending out their brood mares, Equity, 
2:23%, adds his first trotter in Miss Sarah, 
2:21%. 

The old Lafayette County sire, Wilko- 
mont, sire of the international trouble- 
maker, Berlin R., 2:12%, adds Lillian 
Creighton, 2:22%, dam by Monitor. This 
credit will not appear in any of the West- 
ern Christmas numbers. Earnest B., 
2:27%, adds the sensational pacer, John 
R. Potts, 2:11%. 

Lubins, the Bismarck sire, owned the 
last I knew by Dud Bourne, at Labelle, 
Mo., adds his second standard trotter in 
Dud, 2:25%. Nimbus 10459, the Franklin 
County Morgan, gives us his first trotter 
in Abigal Leland, 2:24%. This would be a 
dangerous mare in her class with intelli- 
gent handling. Major Chew reduced his 
record to 2:13. I do not know if his sire 
Orator is still owned.in Missouri or not. 
Here is a pretty good list of Missouri 
sires that were in evidence during the 
racing season of 191. Another list might 
be made of sires in the state that have 
sired standard speed that were not rep- 
resented during that year. And again a 
list of sires soon to be represented. Mis- 
souri might capture a Kentucky Futurity. 
We have the material. 


GROWTH OF FOALS. 


Prof. Shaw of the department of manual] 
husbandry of the University of Minne- 
sota, says: 

“It is interesting to note the growth 
in young foals. Much attention has been 
given to the daily gains in meat-making 
animals, as cattle, sheep and swine. With 
foals, however, but few records have ap- 
parently been kept. Of course much de- 
pends upon the kind of foal, that is the 
class to which it belongs and also its in- 
dividuality, but with an average foal of 
what may be termed mixed breeding for 
every-day use on the farm, the average 
increase in weight during the period of 
gestation is about one-third of a pound 
daily. As with calves that are well fed, 
the average daily growth is highest soon 
after birth, and gradually decreases for a 
time; in a healthy foal it ought to be as 
much as four pounds per day. Young pigs 
will not grow so much on the dam as they 
will subsequently—that is, some months 
after they are born. These facts are very 
interesting; the explanation of them is 
not very easy. Some one who desires 
knowledge and thirsts for fame should in- 
vestigate this question, and tell us why 
these differences occur. In the meantime 
we do well to note that since the foal 
gains very rapidly relatively when young, 
it is especially important that the ma- 
terials to furnish such increase should be 
on hand in ample supply at such a time. 
If the young foal does not get a good 
start at that period when it is important 
that it should, that is to say, when it can 
grow more rapidly, its subsequent devel- 
opment is likely to be interfered with.”’ 


Some months ago a liveryman in a cer- 
tain town in Indiana sold to a wealthy 
gentleman, for family use, a brown geld- 
ing, which we will call Joe. Joe came of 
high-bred parentage, and is a very sensi- 
tive and highly intelligent horse.. After 
boarding for some months at the livery 
barn from which he was purchased, his 
new owner had fitted up for him on his 
own premises a neat little barn with 
large box stall, and all the conveniences 
nessessary to make a horse comfortable. 
But Joe was not happy. In fact, he was 
very unhappy. It was not a life of lux- 
ury that he cared for, it was ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” and the company of other 
horses. The livery barn had been his 
home from his colthood, and when it 
came to being alone in his big box stall, 
dark nights, no human voices, no lights, 
and no other horses to keep him compa- 
ny, it broke Joe’s heart, and after two 
weeks’ stay in his new home the terrible 
mental strain was too much for him, and 
“Poor Joe” went wild through pure home- 
sickness. One night he began chasing 
wildly about his stall, and with bulging 
eyes, extended nostrils, and snorts that 
could be heard a block away, he awoke 
his master, who called in the veterinary 
surgeon. After a careful examination of 
the case the veterinary pronounced the 
ailment brain trouble, and began a 
course of treatment. Poor Joe was given 
nauseous drugs to quiet his nerves, but 
all day he was nervous and fretful, and 
late in the afternoon his former owner, 
after repeated visits to his stall, suggest- 
ed taking him to his old home, believing 
the trouble to be homesickness. After a 
consultation with the owner and the vet- 
erinary, it was decided to take Joe back 
to his old home. When his old master 
entered his stall to take him home Joe 
gave a joyous whinny, and when he 
reached the street that led to the barn 
he seemed to realize that he was going 
home, and his joy was apparent. With 
head and tail high in the air he led his 
groom a merry chase. Upon reaching 
the barn he went directly to his old atall 
and began munching hay as though noth- 
ing had ever happened. And when the 
veterinary called at 6 o’clock to see him 
he had fully recovered and was quietly 
eating his supper. It was homesickness, 
pure and simple. This story, says an ex- 
change, is a true one, and shows that our 
dumb animals have more intelligence than 
we give them credit for. Several months 
have elapsed since this occurred, and Joe 
has never had any more brain trouble, 
and is still a star boarder, room No. 9, in 
the livery barn, where he is perfectly 
happy and content. 


A KIND ACT ON THE PART OF 
SUBSCRIBERS IS TO TELL NEIGH- 
BORS HOW GOOD A PAPER THE 
RURAL WORLD IS, AND INDUCE 
THEM TO SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. THE 
MORE READERS OF AGRICULTURAL 


PAPERS IN A NEIGHBORHOOD THE 
BETTER IS THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 
AND THE BETTER IS THE FARMING. 
WILL NOT EVERY READER TRY TO 
HELP HIS NEIGHBORS IN THIS 
WAY? 





DEVELOPED SIRES OF SPEED. 


H. T. White, writing on the subject of 
developed ancestry, as seen in the 2:10 
list this year, says: 

“There is certainly a good showing for 
developed ancestry in the male line, as 
seven of the new 2:10 trotters are by stal- 
lions whose records range from 2:008% to 
2:25%, and it should be remembered that 
the slowest of these sires is Onward, 
whose record was made years ago in the 
days of the high-wheeled sulky, and 
George Hayes, who gave the son of 
George Wilkes his mark, tells me he could 
certainly have beaten 2:20 if trained an- 
other season and fitted for a trip against 
the watch. At the top of the list of sires 
is Red Heart. His mark was also made to 
high wheels, and he was but three years 
old when it was taken. He is by Red 
Wilkes, a son of George Wilkes, that 
could easily have beaten 2:30, and George 
Wilkes was the champion stallion of his 
day, with a record of 2:22, so that in the 
case of Chain Shot, the fastest new 2:10 
trotter of the year, there are three gen- 
erations of developed sires, in addition to 
which the dam of Red Heart was Sweet- 
heart, the first two-year-old trotter to 
beat 2:30, and she was by Sultan, 2:24; he, 
in turn, by a stallion that could trot well 
for his day. J 

“It is pretty plain in the case of Chain 
Shot where the ability to trot in 2:06% 
comes from, and it is well remembered 
that his record was made in the third heat 
of a winning race and came right on top 
of a heat in 2:07%, the horse finishing all 
alone and far in front of a good field, of 
which Onward Silver was the best. The 
dam of Chain Shot was by Kentucky 
Wilkes, a colt trotter, that stepped to a 
record of 2;214% to high wheels, in addi- 
tion to which he was a game race horse, 
as the record shows. He was by George 
Wilkes, so that in both the paternal and 
maternal lines of his pedigree Chain Shot 
traces direct to George Wilkes, one time 
champion trotting stallion, and in his day 
as fast a trotter as the turf knew. It is 
not necessary to go further into the ques- 
tion of developed speed in the male line 
of the other newcomers to the 2:10 trot- 
ting list, but in other instances than that 
of Chain Shot their dams unquestionably 
had a good deal to do with their merit.” 


Sept. 8, 1901. 
E. J. Carver, Colo., Iowa. 

Dear Sir: You will find enclosed money 
order for $1, for which please send me a 
bottle of Lump Jaw Cure. The bottle I 
got from you before was fine. I used it on 
two steers and it fixed them all right. 
Yours, W. F. GRAHAM, Biggsville, Il. 


Veterinary 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are Fie by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, a 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 

ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








OPTHALMIC GRANULATED COR- 
NEA.—I have a fine cow that has some- 
thing the matter with her eyes. First a 
small white speck appeared in the right 
eye, just below the sight, but spread in 
a few days so as to cover the entire sight, 
the eye watering and discharging a yel- 
lowish matter. The outer rim of the eye 
seems to be of a pinkish color. This con- 
tinued for a week or ten days, when the 
left eye became affected. Now there is a 
thick, spongy growth covering the sights 
of both eyes, and the cow is blind. Can 
you tell me what the disease is, and what 
to do for it? Are the other catile feeding 
on the same pasture likely to take it? 

THOS. HUMPHREYS. 

Jackson Co., Ark. 

This fungous growth or granulation on 
the “looking glass’’ of the eye is a dis- 
ease that is clouded in mystery. It can 
hardly be classed either as contagicus 
or infectious, yet the causes that produce 
it in one animal, may, under similar cir- 
cumstances, induce it in others, the en- 
vironments being the same. 

TREATMENT.—Once every third day 
paint the granulations with tincture of 
iodine, apply only to the diseased part. 
for if used too lavishly you will inflame 
the eye, and blister it. If the eye needs 
washing, make a mild sait water brine, 
using a little piece of cotton batting in- 
stead of a sponge to bathe it with. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED MANY YEARS. 
Daudalk, Ont., Canada, Apr. 11, 1901. 
Dear Sirs: I have used your medicines 
for many years with great success in all 

cases. Yours fraternally, 
E. MOUNTCASTLE. 


NOTICE TO HORSEMEN! 


**Mc’s Liniment,’’ a positive cure for Spavin, 
Sidebene, an a ‘urbs, Osselet, mainte 
nd Windg without Firing. Als 
Cracked Heels and Bucked two-yoar-elds. 


SORENESS AND BRUISES ARE CURED BY ONE 
OR TWO APPLICATIONS. SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS. 
One-Half Pint, $2.75. - Pint, $5.00 
W. T. McGINNIS 
50 ‘ si. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerseys, Females. For catalogue 
and particulars address, 


E. J. SMITH, Atty., 
Cameron, Mo. 


Take Off the. Horns. 


uickest,teasiest and smoothest is 
W jossible only by the use ofthe" 








calf and al! appliances 
horning. West’n tradesupplied trom Chloses 
George Webster, Christiana, Pa. 
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« & CARVER, Box’ Colo, lowa. 





60 YEARS’ . 
EXPERIENCE 





You Can Save Your Horse 


from Spavin, Ringbone, 


and all forms of 


Splints, Curbs 
by a opens and liberal ng acer a of that old reli- 
and well known remedy— 


Kendall’s Spavin Cute 


\® Fe It has the unqualified endorsemen 
every man who Sasqvare used it. 
what thousands 


is a sample of 


CURED Five BONE SPAVINS. 


Cc 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Gon Dent Sire 


olo., July 14, 1899, 
= Picea tend tuo 


one of your “Treatise on } the Horse.” Your Kendall’s 


Spavin Cure is the best in el] the world. 


five bone spavins on m 
out it for anything. 


I have cured 


horses and would not be 9 
ours truly, 


G. W. ROBU 


It isa oes Sobnstie + san for family wept ‘or bruises, 
rheu: matism, etc., etc. Sold by all ceiste $ 
Six bottles for $5, Gur book, “A A Treatise on the Horse, 2 edt i 


Write at once 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Ghoctherns Scotch or Scotch Top 
Stock of ab ages ond beth conten an" Pa phys 


enn best eos % Amorien and England 
ENTRY, Sepa, Mo, 








TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


WNED BY—— 


(.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Raliway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
Lings oF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,”’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 


tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 
Herp Bu le 
bred by W. 8. Marr; 133872, 
an 
Address all correspondence to 


Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; tmp. 


162787, bred by J. R. Crawford 2 Sons; Vieter 
d Scottish » bred by Hanna & Co. 


Blythe Victor 
bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vieter 
Abbott, bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


Cc. M. CASEY, CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. |. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 b: 
itandard. Young stock of bot 


pure Bates, with individual merit the s 


F. M. Marshal, Prop. 
BLACKWATER, 


Godoy. Females are of pure dooteh and 








HEREFORDS 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Gudgell & Simpson, 
Independence, Mo. 











St. Louis NATIONAL STocK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


Shippers should 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. ENOX, V.-Pres. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








Shorthorn Cattle. sitese 


blood as the 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 





ctor 132573, Im 


breed 
and Windsome Duke ith isiees yt > Ss i English yy cg! Yous wry oy = 
address, : and. B BOTHWELL, oe Too 


Come and see or 


eton, Mo. 








Gentry Bros. 


Grand Duke 


anh <7 133065. 
Hee. Stock for sale at all 
attrain. Farm 


Ceder Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


heads our herd of pu re Bates and 
itch as cows 2 ot of the no ment fashionable 


of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 


two miles out. Setsuhone No. 20. 








SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 


—_—_—O 


Registered Herefords. 





YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


BELTON, MO. 








ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “ier.” 


smOBTEO RN CATTLE 
ing families of the breed. 
fet bench shows of this country. 


of f Rare Bee Scotch aoe and leading American 


and Scotch Terriers that's have k .. winners at lead- 


| rer of all kinds for sale. eae oy: 
GUTHRIE: Mexico, Mo. 








‘‘Sunny 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, 


ws 3 years 
make VERY low 


pee on any of the above cattle, 
come to see me before buying. 


Slope Herefords.”’ 


consisting of 40 


good 
rs old or over, 10 2-year- hei 
helfers and 100 bulls f 4 Se te ve ee 


rom 8 months to two years old. I 
Write or 


Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 








Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 


Bred and For Sale by 


H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Foundation of herd mostly of Bates 


ed by ORANGE DUKE 3rd, 158521. 
Call on or address 


breeding, Scotch Topped. Herd head- 


M. R. AMICK, CALHOUN, MO. 








WANTED—Large black Jack for Jennetts. South 
Missouri Jack preferred. Write = Sas and 
price. EB. B. KE RMAN Lebanon, Mo, 





VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM 


50 m. oth Jacks and a = 
15 to 16 b bands, for sale. Wri 


A. L. ESHBAUGH 
FESTUS, MO. 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulb and 20 eye for sale, all 





_— a 


AUCTIONEERS. 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 

for the bert breeder crerymners. Posted a peat 
Ts eve: 

gree and individual merit. ‘ Terms low. ™ 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIO 
moO. 


a 
Far_I breed pare bred Sattlo and hogs, host 
of patrons Sart know how to cell them. Wilte for 








choicely bred. Call on or address si 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
PP ay of h-cl: cattle. Zaire 1' 

jer hig gt Angus a ‘7th, 

Binck Houk yg he ip Oholce yout bulls and 


of the richest breeding vidual: 
Sect chase Sor enlo. All lantian tetaltinn peprenented, 


ait. SHORTHORNS |: 


nee of both sexes for sale. The 
Oraickshank © of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W. H. HH Stephons: Danccion Mor 








=100- 
*“HEAD- 


(4 + 'ALOGUES for Shorthorn sales or 
rnish lete at 
on piteactive ive prices. : . 





HARRY GRAH 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 
Auctioneer. 


TsEms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


OHILLIOCOTHE, 
MO. 





J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
IO0WA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 





Camp Creek Herefords 
renee stock for sale. Ins: m invited. Oall or 


UIS WEHRMAN 
Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 


Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Y: stock for 
Gay }.. 293 oung 
POWELL BROB., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 





PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Sales Cried Anywhere. 

Write for Dates 

CHAS .W. ZWILLY, Fremont, O. 


RB. L. HARRIMAN, ™g.Stock Aucttoncer 


Up-to-date in 4 
vp Ly fa am eiingtet 








Oil Cure for Cancer 
m2 M. Bre has Po mrnteh aged @ combination of 
that and 


sastignent skin ‘Gienane. He has cured thousands 
of persons within the last eight » over one 
hundred "ot whom were pee acess. having 
friends afflicted should cut this out and send it to 
them. Book sent free ee particulars and prices 
of Oils. n= vad Dr. D. M. Een Os. » Box 325 Indi- 








p Saaremaa Cattle, 


rey ee chtuttenbhons’ ete poh a Py marl 


tea Sturgeon, Mo. 


Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 


JACKS, JENNETS 


SADDLE. HORSES 


and Poland-China Brood Sows 
FOR SALE. 


attic | Limestone Valley Farm, Smithton, Mo. 
—| FOR SALA ESO LEY: Coulterville, m, 
H.W. KERR, = 


Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 
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Home Circle 


A VISIT HOME. 





‘Been wanderin’ back upon the farm just 
like a boy once more, 

With pap a-putterin’ round an’ 
in’ me the place, 

(Cm nigh on fifty years of age 
nigh four score— 

But still we talked an’ talked an 
as in a talkin’-race! 


show- 
and he is 


talked, 


An’ even as we talked, the tears would 
gather in our eyes 

Fer somethin’ gone 

that seems like should be there, 

An’ 


lullabies, 


An’ watchin’ fer my mother in her plain | 


é eld rockin’-chair. 

4b, well! I reckon it is best some changes 
there should be— 

" Or we should hate to leave the world 

: when it is our lot to go; 

+ L am trustin’ that the Lord will grant 
this wish to me— 

To jest make heaven sich a place as the 

home I used to know! 


—Selected. 





thritten for the RURAL WORLD. 
“THANKSGIVING.” 





, “Yes, 
give 
meadows 


Thanksgiving? What have we to 
thanks for? Look out at the brown | 
and pasture, and the 


hocks of corn fodder dotting the fields. | 


Fes, little and few! Lots to be thankful 


for!" 


| 
Our youngest slammed the door behind 


her, after giving us her view of Thanks- 
giving. The matron calmly turned to me, 


+Kill the turkey, Billie, I am about ready 
I left to do as bid; I could not get 


for it.’ 
those rebellious words of our daughter 
out of my mind. Thankful indeed! Bare 
fields, bare corn cribs and—oh! what— 
why should I feel so blue, this lovely day? 
To-morrow will be Thanksgiving, the 
children and grandchildren coming home, 
and every one in perfect health, our mar- 
tyed daughters, with happy homes, and 
husbands that are good, honest farmers— 
men with brains, and, better still, good 
Christian men. 

,“Thank you, Billy; how nice it looks, 
and fat, too,” exclaimed my wife, as I 
iaid the turkey on the kitchen table, I 
should say undressed, for I had taken off 
his beautiful bronze feathers 

“Now, please get the pumpkin and 
squash, and all the things for to-morrow, 
so I can have them as near ready as pos- 
sible for dinner to-morrow.” 
* I felt there was something to be thank- 
tul for, when I saw the turkey all ready, 
of our raising; the heavy pumpkin and 
squash, where did they gather the moist- 
ure to stow away so much goodness? 
Turnips and potatoes, oh! so small when 
lt compared them with other years, but a 
treat this, and a few apples, full of the 
futumn sunshine and sweetness. 

“With plenty of eggs, milk. and butter, 
I surely can get a good Thanksgiving 
dinner, one to be enjoyed, and good health 
#o add for thanks,” spoke the matron, 
wiewing the things ready. 
, Early all were up and busy. Soon the 
children and grandchildren came, happy 
to spend the day in the old home, each 
with a gift for us, a flower, apples, nuts, 
etc. 


After asking God's blessings on the | 


food and ourselves, looking over the table 


of good things, I felt I was thankful, and 
rémarked, “‘Daughter, yesterday you said 
there was nothing to be thankful for. 
Here we all are perfectly well, not a time 
this summer has the doctor been called, 
and not a day have you gone hungry; 
terhaps not so much or good as usual, but 
appetites to eat it and enjoy.” 

_ Not over her mood of the morning, or 
to carry her point, she said: ‘“‘Are you 


thankful you had to haul water six miles | 


tor’ the stock, now have no money, and 


po show that I see for all we want this | 


winter?” 
* “O! dear,’ put in the mother, ‘“‘what is 
health-compared with a new hat, or dress 
of the latest style? You are not alone in 
wanting new things; it is natural for girls 
to love pretty things, and I wish we could 
gratify your wishes, but not by going in 
debt; no, pay-day will come. Better keep 
n-the safe side.” 

“I believe in your old adage, mammy, 
half a loaf is better than none,”’ put in 
May, ‘‘and if we can keep out of debt so 
much the better for us.” 

John said: “I believe it is all for the 
best. I find not half the insects that are 
usually hunting winter quarters, so if the 
next year’s crop of chinch bugs, cabbage 

Ss, bean weavils and dozens of others is 
less, that is indeed a blessing. Then, we 
know there is not half the weed seed, as 
usual. We are ready for the rain when it 
does come. Our cisterns are clean and 
ponds are deep, so if next season is like 
this we won’t have to haul water. As to 
the little shocks of fodder, the stock look 
as if they appreciated them, if only a 
half a loaf.” 

But she was not put out yet, and re- 
plied: “How will they look next spring, 
just when you want to use them to put in 
your crops?” 
~ “Just as well as now, for we have some 
eats, short but good, and under shelter, 
80 they will be all right; then some corn, 
go we hope to pull through.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “Il am so glad you are 
all so hopeful. True, I never saw such a 
drouth, but let us believe it is all for the 
vest. Let us try and economize with 
feed. Remember, every shuck, blade and 
nubbin is of use. With good health, fine 
weather and good roads, be satisfied. 
Keep out of debt. True, water is scarce, 
but a creek brings that within our reach, 
until rains do come, as they will, for— 
‘God moves in a mysterious way 
““ ‘His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps upon the sea 
* And rides upon the storm.’” 

* New Mexico. BILLY BRIARWOOD. 


For earache spread a bit of cotton out 
flat; in the middle put a pinch of pepper, 
twist it ap carefully, wet in oil and place 
fm the ear. This simple remedy gives 
quick relief. 


somehow I kept listenin’ to hear old 
} 


little | 


ft isn’t the Cook's Fault, 
it isn’t your Grocer’s Fault, 


that the bulk coffee you just 
purchased turns out to be differ- 
entfrom the ‘‘same kind” bought 
before. Coffee purchased in 
bulk is sure to vary. 

The sealed package in which 
LION COFFEE is sold insures 
uniform flavorand strength. It 
also keeps the coffee fresh and 
insures absolute purity. 


from out our lives | 
} 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A COURAGEOUS VIEW. 





Sinée my last visit to the Home Circle 
|many changes have occurred. The one 
most keenly felt by us is in regard to our 
| pocketbook, which is now empty and no 
likelihood of being replenished. The many 
dozen eggs, the nice flock of turkeys, and 
ithe pen of fat hogs that have afforded us 
}money for every expense that confronted 
}us, have come up missing this season. 
|The drouth seems to have come to stay 


land we must join the ‘“Do-without 
band.” It is a great inconvenience, I am 
sure, but God is good, and will ere’ long 


|Stve prosperity. 

We enjoyed Mrs. Mary Singleton’s let- 

ter and all the other Home Circle letters. 
Idyll spoke ef the “‘best cook book.”” We 
|}have been using that cook book for sev- 
eral years and can confirm her words in 
saying it is the best. 
May God keep all the readers 6f the 
|RURAL WORLD safe through the win- 
|ter, and espedially bless the venerable 
editor and his staff. MRS. A. PO. 

Montgomery Co,, Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DAVID AND KATE. 


A True Story. 


On a very hot day in the month of July, 
1882, Kate and David drew rein by the 
side of River S., near town B. Their en- 
tire stock of earthly wealth amounted to 
old Nig, black and lazy; old Granny, 
white and swaybacked, and a willingness 
to work. By Nig and Granny I mean the 
horses. Then there were the harness and 
wagon, one plow, one cook stove, a few 
boxes, which held their clothes, or the 
few duds that took the place of clothes, 
and six blooming children. 

I almost forgot the two cows, Cherry 
and Lil. Cherry was a pure-bred Devon- 
shire, and Lil was a pure-bred kicker 
and switcher. She had made up her mind 
that she would not submit to be milked; 
but Kate and David were not going to be 
beaten by a cow. A rope was put around 
Lil’s horns and then tied to the fence; 
another rope put around her hind feet, 
and the milking process began. But if 
ever a cow bellowed that one did; and 
that dreadful switch was more than Kate 
was willing to stand, so she tied it firm 
and fast to the fence post. Then the fun 
began. The lily white cow bellowed and 
pulled, but the fence post was a stout one, 
well set and wouldn’t budge. Snap went 
something. Poor Lil! What a sorry sight 
to look upon! It brought to mind Robert 
Burns’ story of Tam O’Shanter’s mare, 
which, when the witches chased him, and 

“pore Maggie was left wi’ scarce a 
| stump.” 

Cherry and Lil were first-class milk 
|cows, and provided the family with an 
|abundance of nice rich milk, for which 
| they- were truly thankful, but were not 
| entirely satisfied. David said he could 
}rent a house in the town of B. at $ per 
{month, and move the family into it while 
|he went freighting, but as they had a 
| very little surplus cash, he proposed to 
| buy a little lumber and hastily put up a 
shanty if Kate thought she could get 
along until he returned from freighting. 
|The lumber could be used for the floor in 
the house when built. Kate willingly con- 
sented to the plan. The shanty was 
quickly put up. A quilt hung up took the 
place of a door. A window was not re- 
quired. When the quilt was taken down 
in the morning, sufficient light was ad- 
mitted to see to do all that was necessary 
in the shanty. The good-byes were said, 
and David went away on the freighting 
trip. Then came a spell of rainy weather. 
The wettest rain, loudest thunder, bright- 
est lightning that Kate ever witnessed. 
The shanty proved a very good shelter 
from the sun, but no good to keep out the 
rain. The only dry place to be found in 
the shanty was underneath the table, 
which was covered with oilcloth. Two 
boxes were placed there. On one the 
lamp was put. On the other sat Kate's 
oldest girl, who held the baby. Kate 
tramped about the shanty holding an 
umbrella over her head, searching for 
stove-pans, milk-pans, or anything that 
would hold rainwater. The pans. she 





slept, with the hope of keeping them 
from getting wet. Occasionally a little 
head would peep out from underneath the 
covering, but on receiving the pattering 
raindrops it would quickly be drawn back 
out of sight. 

In time the storm subsided, and the 
beautiful warm sunshine came out and 
dried all the wet bedding and clothes. 
The sick ones got well. David returned, 
and soon logs were hauled, a house built, 
and the family comfortably installed 
therein. They were very thankful. The 
oldest girl hired ‘out. David worked 
wherever he could find work. Each one 
in that family helped, so their combined 
efforts kept the wolf from the door. 

Christmas was nearing and, as Kate 
desired to look as respectable as possible 
on Christmas Day, she wanted to wash 
her dress, but what to wear while she 
washed it was a problem not easily 
solved. She well knew it was her only 
dress, but she went to the box to search 
and found a checked —-. Well, there 
wasn’t much time to make a very thor- 
ough examination of things, so she just 
put it on as well as she could. When the 
underskirt and apron were neatly fast- 
ened about the waist, the sleeves pinned 
up, it looked quite well. 

A rap at the door, and Kate turned to 











THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant,Clean.Easity Applied Absolutely Odorless. 





LIQUID- 
BETTER 
ver! 
FIRE PROOF "! 


placed upon the beds where the little onés: 


find Mr. Joy, who had called to see the 
gentleman of the house. Kate asked him 
to come in and sit down, while one of the 
children went to bring the father. In a 
few minutes the good man entered the 
doorway and exclaimed, “Kate, what in 
the deuce are you doing in my ——” 

“Why, David, dear, I thought you and I 
were one.” 

“Not on the —— question we ain't, not 
by a jugful.” 

Mr. Joy was in a hurry and told David 
that he wanted to hire him to haul some 
firewood. The contract was quickly made, 
and as soon as Mr. Joy departed, Kate 
said something about the works of neces- 
sity and quoted Scripture to defend her- 
self—said something about the apostles 
plucking the corn on tue Sabbath Day, 
when they were hungry. O! the blessed 
Bible; those that take it for their guide, 
as Kate did, have no fear. Rub, rub, 
scrub, scrub, told us that the dirt was 
leaving that dress; and we knew Kate 
was all right, for we heard her singing— 
“I am waiting, oh! my darling, in the 

gloaming, 

As I waited in the gloaming long ago, 
With the sweet spring breeze 
Through hawthorne branches roaming, 

Waving their lovely talsy banners to and 
fro. 

I am waiting in my snowy robe of white- 

ness; 

that dear white 
loved the best, 
And a wild, red rose 

brightness 

I have placed within the kerchief o’er 

my breast. 
And I've twined a tiny cluster of white 
daisies, 

Thou wilt love 

there I know, 


In robe my darling 


in all its glowing 


to see them nestling 





In the sun-kissed locks that won thy 
fondest praises 
In that happy, happy springtime long 
ago.”’ 


Yes, dear readers, when trials and vex- 
ations arise sing them away. Dwell with 
the poets and good authors as much as 


possible. If you can’t sing, why just 
whistle and work. Never give up in 
despair. It’s bedtime, I’ve been quilting 


to-day. Good night! J. R. H. 
Bingham Co., Idaho. 


(To Be Continued.) 


PERSISTENT THIRST FOR KNOWL- 
EDGE. 





“Henry,” said Uncle Amos from Up- 
creek, who was visiting his city nephew, 
“who's that man in the house on thé oth- 
er side of the street? Every morning he 
stands in front of a window an’ shaves 
himself. He’s done it now for three days 
hand-runnin’.”’ 

“I suppose he has done it every morn- 
ing for the last ten years, uncle,”’ " replied 
Henry. 

“Has he lived there all that time?” 

“Yes, and longer than that, for ali I 


know. I’ve been here only ten years my- 
self.” 
“Who is he?” 


“I don’t know.” 
“What does he foller?”’ 
“TI haven't the slightest idea, uncle.”’ 
Uncle Amos put on his hat and went 
out. 
In an hour or two he returned. 
“Henry,” he said, “that chap’s name is 
Horton. He runs an _ insurance office 
down-town. He’s wuth about $27,000, owns 
that house an’ lot, belongs to the Presby- 
terian Church, has three boys an’ one 
girl, an’ he’s 46 years old. I’ve found out 
more about him in an hour than you have 
in ten years. Blamed if I don't believe 
livin’ in the city makes people stupid.’’ 
The foregoing may provoke a smile, but 
to us who know both sides of the picture, 
there is in it a vast deal of philosophy. 
The brotherly interest manifested in the 
curiosity to know a man is cultivated in 
the country, but in the city a man is not 
of much more interest to his neighbor 
than a lamp post. With this spirit one 
wonders that more young people are not 
wrecked in the great cities. 


SOME BEAN RECIPES. 





This season when all vegetables are at 
a premium, it is well to study the bean. 
It is very nutritrious and furnishes much 
muscle-making material. It will take the 
place of the lean of meat. Then, another 
valuable feature of the bean, when vege- 
tables have to be purchased, it is gener- 
ally one of the cheapest and it is well to 
know how many ways in which beans 
may be prepared so as to be palatable. 

BROWN SOUP.—For one meal a brown 
soup may be made. For this, take what 
beans you may have on hand, measure 
and pour into the stewpan. Add four 
times their amount in water. Season to 
suit the taste. Then when the stock is 
boiling briskly, stir in a thickening made 
from 1 heaping tablespoonful browned 
flour to each pint of stock, stirred up in a 
little cold water. Cook for a few mo- 
ments and serve as hot as can be eaten. 

THIN SOUP.—This is made by crushing 
all the beans with a potato masher, 
straining them, measuring and adding 
twice or three times the amount of water. 
If those who are to partake of it do not 
use vinegar with their beans, milk may 
be used and make the soup better. Thick- 
en with a small amount of flour and serve 
with crackers. 

BEAN TARTS.—Fill shells of biscuit 
dough with the beans and a small amount 
of their liquor. Cook in a brisk oven until 
the shell is well done, by which time the 
beans should be well browned on top. If 
not, put them on the grate for a few mo- 
ments. Serve while hot. 

BEAN CAKES.—For bean cakes for 
breakfast, take a teacup full of boiled 
beans, drain the liquor from them and 
mash fine. Strain and add to the pulpy 
mass 3 tablespoonfuls buttermilk, % tea- 
spoon milk, same amount of salt, and 
stir well. Add to this 2 heaping teaspoon- 
fuls wheat or graham flour, and beat up 
well. Drop in spoonfuls on a hot greased 
griddle, and fry on both sides to a deli- 
cate brown. Serve hot with salt, butter 
and pepper. 


STUFFED DATES.—Purchase 2 Ibs. 
dates, separate them carefully and re- 
move the stone from each. Fill the space 
with kernels of hickory nuts or black wal- 
nuts. A quarter of a pound of the kernels 
will fill 2 Ibs. dates. After this has been 
done, roll each date in granulated sugar 
until well coated. Serve in a small glass 
dish. 





FUDGE.—Grate 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, put into a saucepan, and add 1 
cup (half a pint) of milk. Let boil until 
the mixture is like syrup, then add 2 
cupfuls granulated sugar and 1 large ta- 
blespoonful butter. When removed from 
the fire beat and stir rapidly until almost 
cold, then cut into squares. Remove from 





the pan when perfectly cold. 


CONCBIT. 
A little dog barked at the big round 
moon 
That smiled in the evening sky; 
And the neighbors smote him with rocks 
and shoon— 
But still he continued his rageful tune, 
And he barked till his throat was dry. 


The little dog bounced like a rubber bail, 
For his anger quite drove him wild; 
And he said, “I’m a terror although I'm 
small, 

And I dare you, 
fall.”’ 

But the moon only smiled and smiled. 


you impudent fellow, to 


Then the little dog barked at a terrible 
rate, 
But he challenged the moon in vain. 
For as calmly and slow as the workings 
of fate, 
The moon moved al 
date, 
And smiled at the 


mg in a manner se- 


dog in disdain 

But soon, ‘neath a hill that obstructed the 
west, 

The moon sank down out of sight, 

And it smiled as it slowly dropped under 
the crest, 

But the little dog said, 
rest, 


“Well! 


as he lay down to 


I scared it away all right!” 
—Puck. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CLIFF REMINISCENT SKETCHES. 


A Stage Robbery. 





In those days when stages travéled the 
National road, just a few years previous 
to their decadence, one of those lumber- 
ing vehicles was held up by a band of 
highwaymen, a few miles west of the old 
relay station of Moundville. The bandits 
surrounded it and demanded surrender. 
The occupants quietly acquiesced, except 
one who was killed in the fight that en- 
sued, They buried his remains in the 
brush a distance north of the road. All 
the passengers were robbed and several 
valuable express packages rifled. Having 
obtained a large sum of money and treas- 
ure, they decamped through the woods to 
the north. 

The state offered a large reward for the 
apprehension of the murderers, and the 
express .company largely increased the 
amount. Detectives and scouting parties 
vied with each other in the search. The 
whole country was traversed as far as 
practicable. The wilderness to the north. 
and west was penetrated only at wide in- 
tervals. One of the scouting bands per- 
sisted in their advance through the un- 
known region and arrived at Rock Creek 
bottom, where they discovered unmistak- 
able evidence of recent campers. They 
continued onward and reached the Hollow 
in’ which the cave is situated. They were 
not long in locating the robbers in hiding 
at the Cave, with no fear of pursuit, be- 
cause of its remoteness from the habit- 
able region. The scouts demanded sur- 
render and opened fire. Thoroughly sur- 
prised, the bandits returned the fire and a 
lively skirmish resulted. One of the scouts 
was killed and three wounded. They re- 
treated and returned to Moundville, car- 
rying their dead comrade with them. 

A larger posse was organized and start- 
ed on the return to capture or annihilate 
them at all hazards. They reached the 
banks of the Hollow and charged down 
upon them. The bandits were watchful 
and prepared. A short and decisive con- 
flict culminated in the disappearance of 
the surviving bandits in the timber. A 
survey of the locality revealed two dead 
outlaws and four wounded. One had been 
wounded in the previous encounter. Sev- 
eral of the posse were wounded. They 
made their way back to Moundville. A 
fresh posse of men, with two wagons and 
the necessary tools, returned to the Hol- 
low, buried the dead outlaws, loaded the 
wounded ones and traveled back to 
Moundville. One of the wounded outlaws 
died. The others recovered; one remained 
a cripple for life. They were indicted and 
on trial were: given long terms in the pen. 
The wounded captors recovered and ali 
engaged in the episode remained in the 
vicinity of Moundville for a number of 
ensuing years. Some were still in that 
region when Altamont was founded. 

Effingham Co., Ill. DYPE. 
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GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Now, that 
the season of the year is with us that we 
may look for cold and stormy weather at 
any time, we should stand in readiness 
at all times to receive it. All necessary 
preparations have been made on this 
plant for the comfort of the fowls, even 
at a fall of temperature to 30 below zero. 
My concrete house has stood this test 
without a check in egg production or a 
frostbitten comb. The house has had an 
overhauling during the past week—fresh 
earth and forest leaves have been sup- 
plied by the wagon loads. The fowls stil! 
run at large, but are closed in at night, 
so in case of a sudden change of temper- 
ature they will all be housed for the day 
without my rising before they do. How- 
ever, I am not a late sleeper. I am usual- 
ly up before daylight. It is much easier 
to close the house at night than to drive 
the fowls back in after daylight. Ten 
above zero on a cloudy morning will frost 
the combs of the Leghorn cockerels that 
roost in a warm house. Fowls that roost 
in trees will stand a lower temperature 
without frosting. 

A COMPARISON.—I have some hens 
now of all breeds on the place laying. 
After the moulting season the B. Leghorn 
pullets were first; W. Leghorn hens, sec- 
ond; B. Minorca, third; B. P. Rock, 
fourth, and the White P. Rock last to 
commence laying. 

The Black Minorcas lay the largest 
eggs; the White Leghorns come in sec- 
ond; Barred and White Rock eggs are 
about the same size. The B. Leghorn pul- 
lets lay the smallest eggs, but the Brown 
Leghorn hen equals any of the Rocks in 
size of eggs. 

THE FOOD PROBLEM.—I have ‘made 
arrangements with one of our local 
butchers to get green bone twice a weck; 
about 25 lbs, each time; also made a sim- 
ilar contract with our sister landlady in 
town to get the apple, sweet and Irish 
potato parings, waste cabbage, etc., from 
her boarding house. These, together with 
our Own scraps from table; etc., with 00 
bushels of grain, both whole and ground, 
we can manage to feed our fowls without 
running the feed bills.so high. A combi- 
nation of grain, vegetables, meat and 
bone makes a healthful and profitable 
food for laying hens. The bone meat, 
vegetables and oats are all cooked to- 





gether in a 25-gallon kettle in the yard. 


When the vegetables are cooked tender, 
and meat will fall from the bones, the 
latter are taken out, the fire is drawn 
from the kettle and water thrown on it to 
make charcoal for the hens, and to keep 
the fowls from burning their feet whiie 
trying to get the food. Coarse cornmeal 
is stirred in to thicken up the mass, then 
the whole is covered and left to cool. 
While it is cooling the heat from the 
mass cooks the meal. The bone, if it be 
heads of animals, is swung about in the 
yards by baling wire for the fowls to 
finish taking the meat from them. Aftor 
this, they are taken to the crusher and 
crushed for the fowls. The cooked food 
is usually given as an evening feed. Itis 
not best to stuff breeding stock on such 
a diet, but when fed with good judgment 
it will promote health, increase egg pro- 
duction, and is an excellent food for grow- 
ing ‘stock of all kinds. 

EXERCISE IS ABSOLUTELY essential 
for the health and best results. With 
breeding stock, my experience is that to 
house close, and force feed with the heavy 
breeds is ruinous; the smaller breeds will 
stand some force feeding in confinement 
and their eggs will hatch reasonably well, 
and the chicks can be raised. There is 
no question but a great majority of breed- 
ers yard and house their stock too close- 
ly. The specialty breeder here has th2 
advantage over us who carry several 
breeds, unless we make our yards large 
and feed our stock right. My brother, 
who lives in a city, keeps his fowls in a 
ten-foot square pen, will ship me 13 eggs, 
and I can hatch 18 chicks from them 
many times. He has the feeding part cf 
the business down fine. We have sent 
East for eggs of the heavy breeds, and 
never were able to get more than four 
chicks from 14 eggs, many times not morc 
than one, and sometimes none; and I 
have my first complaint to make to a 
breeder yet. I have paid $ for a sitting 
of eggs and 75 cents transportation 
charges on them. I knew if I got one 
good chick and was fortunate enough to 
raise it and it proved a fine specimen, it 
was worth the money it cost. 

WHY THE DIFFERENCE?—Eggs from 
the farmers’ hens will outhatch those 
from the breeders, in most all cases. The 
farmer’s hens have unlimited range, and 
in many cases must forage considerably 
in order to find their food, and it is of a 
variety such as will promote health and 
vigor and bring about best results in their 
progeny. The wide ranging hen is simply 
following out nature’s laws. If we will 
have our stock do best we must imitate 
as near as possible these laws. We can't 
have all our different breeds forage over 
a 40-acre farm in winter, so we must 
bring the forest leaves to their houses, 
keep them warm and make them exercise 
in the leaves. Make them work in the 
forepart of the day and feed well in the 
afterpart. Why is it that the turkey eggs 
hatch better than those of the chicken 
family? Simply because the turkey won’t 
breed well in confinement; she must have 
unlimited range and the less food is given 
her the better will the results be. The 
eggs of the wild turkey hen will hatch 
better than those of the tame ones, if the 
latter are kept close and fed well. The 
turkey hen to breed well must be kept 
thin and be made to forage. 

This year grain was scarce, insects 
were thin and scattering and turkeys are 
thin in flesh, but there was a whole lot 
of them raised about here. The day be- 
fore Thanksgiving one house in our town 
shipped 82 wagonloads of turkeys, Over 
one thousand. I haven’t learned how 
many were shipped from here all told. 





St. Francois Co., Mo. E. W. GEER. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI POULTRY 
SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Central 
Missouri Poultry Association closed its 
third annual exhibition at Boonville, Mo.. 
November 29, after a most successfui 
four-day show. Nearly 500 birds were in 
the room, and the quality the finest. 
Judge D. T. Heimlich scored the birds 
and, as usual, gave universal satisfaction. 
He is a “hard cutter.” 

The election of officers for 1902 resulted 
as follows: H. A. Jewett, Clark’s Fork 
president; H. C. Duncan, Lamine, first 
vice president; L. M. Haynie, Nelson, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Charlotte Wil- 
kerson, Fayette, third vice-president; H. 
P. Mason, Fayette, secretary and treas- 
urer. The next show will be held in 
Fayette, date to be chosen later, with the 
veteran J. A. Maxwell as superintendent. 

The awards were as follows: 

Barred: Rocks—Mrs. T. A. Nelson, 
Bunceton, 1, 2 cock, 1 cockerel, 2, 3 hen, 1 
pen; Mrs. W. L. Scott, Blackwater, 3 
cockerel; R. A. George, Bunceton, 1 hen, 
3 pullet; D. Barnert, Boonville, 1 pullet; 
Ed G. Thoma, Boonville, 2 pullet, 3 pen; 
Mrs. B. F. Doran, Bunceton, 3 cock, 2 
cockerel, 2 pen. 

Buff Rocks—H. P. Mason, Fayette, Mo., 
1 cock, 1 hen, 2 cockerel, 1, 3 pullet, 1 pen; 
Boyd Norris, Fayette, 1 cockerel, 2, 3 hen, 
3 pen; L. M. Haynie, Nelson, 3 cockere:, 
2 pullet, 2 pen. 

White Rocks—R. A. George, 1, 3 cock, 1 
hen, 1 pullet, 1 pen; Wm. Johnmeyer, 
Boonville, 1, 2 cockerel, 2 hen, 2 pullet, 2 
pen; G. E. Chambers, Boonville, 3 cock- 
erel, 3 hen, 3 pen. 

S. C. Barred and S. C. White Rocks— 
All to R. A. George. 

Black Langshans—C. G. Miller & Son, 
Boonville, 1, 2 hen, 1 cockerel, 1 (tie), 2, 3 
pullet, 1 pen; H. C. Duncan, Lamine, 3 
hen, 2, 3 cockerel, 1 (tie) pullet, 2 pen. 

White Langshans—All to C. G. Miller & 
Son. 

Light Brahmas—All to L. M. Haynie. 

Buff Cochins—Wm. Johnmeyer, 1 cock- 
erel, 1, 3 hen, 1 pullet, 1 pen; Mrs. T. A. 
Nelson, 2 cock, 2 hen. 

White Cochins—All to Wm. Johnmeyer. 

Silver-Laced Wyandotte—All to W. H. 
Carpenter, Pisgah. 

Golden Wyandottes—All to Wm. John- 
meyer. 

White Wyandottes—Mrs. Grace Viertel, 
Boonville, 3 cockerel, 1, 2, 3 pullet, 1 pen. 
Wm. Johnmeyer, 1, 2 cockerel, 1, 2 hen. 

Rhode Island Reds—All to Miss Isa Hol- 
way, New Franklin. 

Red Caps—All to Rudolph Toennes, 
Boonville. , 

White-Crested Black Polish—All to Mrs. 
Jesse McMahan, Blackwater. 

Golden Polish—All to Wm. A. Adams, 
Jr., Boonville. 

Houdans—All to Emil Mueller, 
ville. 

S. 8. Hamburgs—All to Rudolph Toea- 
nes. 

8. C. Brown Leghorns—-Wm,. Johnmey- 
er, 1 cock, 2 cockerel, 1, 2 hen, 3 pullet, 2 
pen; H. A. Jewett, Clark’s Fork, 1, 3 
cockerel, 1, 2 pullet, 1 pen. 

8. C, White and S.C. Brown Leghorns— 
All to Wm. Johnmeyer. 

Buff. Leghorns—John S. Hughes, Fay- 
ette, 1, 2 cock, 1, 2 hen, 3 (tie) pullet, 3 
pen; Wm. Johnmeyer, 1, 2 cockerel, 1, 2, 3 
(tie) pullet, 1 pen. : 

Buff Orpingtons—Mrs. W. N. Marshall, 


Roon- 





Lisbon, Mo., 1, 2, 3 cock, 1 cockerel, 1, 2 
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hen, 2, 3 pullet, 1 pen; Mrs. Grace Viertel, 
Boonville, 2 cockerel, 3 hen, 1 pullet 2 pen. 
Buff Cochin Bantams—All to John S. | 
Hughes, Fayette. 
Golden Seabright Bantams—All to Mrs. 
T. A. Nelson. H. P. MASON, 
Secretary. 





EASTERN ILLINOIS POULTRY AND 
PET STOCK ASSOCIATION will hold 
their first annual silver cup show Jan. 
7 to 11, 1902, at Charleston, Ill. Great in- 
terest has been manifested by its mem- 
bers to make this show a success. A 
splendid list of special premiums will be 
offered and a good show is looked for. 
Catalog upon application to Mrs. Henry 
Gaiser, Charleston, Ill, Cor. Sec. 
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Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
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NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 


is needed to run the Sure Hatch 
Incubator. They are sosimple 
' that they run themselves. Made 
of California redwood, beautiful- 
ly finished; twelve ounce co; 
tank, and hyd TO-sa oyu lamp. 
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of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 
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7 Dearborn St., Chicano, Ti. 


Modern Heating Co. 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 
POULTRY. 
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PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 

Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 
— in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO. 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks and M. B. Turkeys.. 
Both young and old turkeys and good 
breeders and exhibition Barred P. cks 
for Cs RS. U. E. THURMOND, 

R. Louisiana, Mo. 
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The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
est first-class hatcher. Money back 
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Reduced Prices—Pure bon poultsy; 26 years’ 
experience; shipped fowls and eggs to almost every 
state; cat’ log. Mrs. K. Griffith, Bowling Green, Mo 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H. Turkeys. Silver L 
Barred P. Rocks 


INCUBATORS 


and Brooders—the best 
that can be made—self 
regulating—self venti- 
lating—thousands in use— 
satisfaction guaranteed 

or no pay—we pay the 
freight. Catalog free. 


BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box H 12. 
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Ask nearest office for book N. 
OYFHERS INOUBATOR COMPANY, | 
Baftalo, N. ¥., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York,X. Y. 
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in construction and 
Hatches every ee oy 


Write for catalogue to-day. 
“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, i. 
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More prizes thenever this year on my Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Buff Cochins and Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys. 500 young birds f for sale. Write for 
to JOHN L. GAISE 
Charleston, Ill. 


Rocky Hill Poultry Farm 
has for sale Barred P Rocks, Silver White and Buff 
Wyandottes,Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. Good 
breeders and show birds 
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The Pig Pen 





DIARRH@A, DYSENTERY, 
andall BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


4 Bure, Safe, Quick Cure for these 


“PainXirer: 


(PERRY DAvVis".) 
Used Internally and Externally. 
L.. Two Sizes, 2c. and B0c. bottles. ' 


UP ee 


W.A. LEWIN, M.D. “titi! 
9 AVE MONEY PEED 


in best be done by grinding 
“a aeons fed to live stock 
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vantages 
FOOS MANFC. CO. 
Springfield, O. 








American 


MERINO “"“and Delaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 
sheep. 100 fine pred orm, shear some 10 to 20 lbs. 
00 for an” sale xtra ram 
aa ¥ . E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Hither sex. Individual merit and ehoice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 


Cc. A. McCUE 
or gptrem Auxvasse, "Mo. 


Active Farmers 


WANTED to sell an article every farmer 
needs. No canvassing; will not interfere 
with your regular work; stay at home 
and your customers come to you. Write 
for particulars. 


BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 


some d last fall male pigs and crop 
FOR of spr wes pigs, a nice smooth an 
even lot, good color and if marked, and of the 
mort fashionable peryes Will sell at reasona- 
ble pee and be glad to hear tree pester wanting 


anna ‘Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 
eager M. KETCHAM & SONS, 

















IMPROVED CHESTER Belly 
tat Tate how aa: peak a. ouker priate call 





a ae RAUSCHER & SON, 
SHTON, MO. 
BERKSHIRES. 





Berkshires and Shorthorns. 


Large English Berkshire Pigs, per pair, $15.00. Two 
extra good Shorthorn bull calves. Write me for ig 
ces. J.E. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co., 


Walnut Grove Herd 
Big boned English Berkshire. Some Choice Spring 
boars for sale. Ready now for service. 
H. R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Illinois. 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 bu 
a pig of either oon; beat of breeding. B 


ickens; White Turke 
i daamtic Gr 0. W. Mc SH, Monett, Mo. 














POLAND-CHINAS. 

175 LB x spring boars ready for service for $15. 

They are eligible to record, big boned, 

ge A fellows. Satisfaction or your money back. 
Its s 


ame kind and same price. 
L. A. Spies, Breeding Co.. St. Jacob, Il. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China ho; ogs. 
Registered Jersey qanite se and ome Rock chic 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
Growthy, heavy-boned, March and 
coeren penne Sea cree Slee be Chee. 
Kt Uz. 8. 1 and out o! - 80 
Aneus cattle. J. P. VISSE G, Box 13, Meiville, 
Tliinois (Near St. Louis). 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 


Polen’ Chine Swine. Fall pies at Bae ot 


& ins: stock r betore bu 
aae 
sana ERNEST a eenits, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS, Siteces, Pedi: 
vidual merit combin 
BR. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 
























DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
BR. 8S. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


BiG 2 mg dF Top individuals: No screen: | 
ngs crated 


ive prices. 
E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 
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WHOLESALE 


Do you need tters, Feed Mills. 
Cookers, Cider Mills A any Farm Machi inery? We We 
can save yous Pp money and furnish Fa | 
class we been 40 ‘goa —_—_ t 
ness and 4 \eeavenpontones. 


H. REINSTEDLER iMPLEMENT T CO. 
Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St. 
ST. LOUIS MC. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES. 


| There is no escaping the conclusion 
|}that even higher hog prices than are now 
prevailing are looked for by those who 


fare in a good position to determine the 
| facts. 

The “Live Stock World” of Chicago 
| says: 


Opinion is quite general that hogs will 
be searce and high after the first of the 
new year. The hog movement of the last 
| month suggests the truth of one of two 
| propositions: Either the country is over- 
jloaded with young hogs or the crop is 
| being hurried in to save corn. In view 
;of corn crop conditions the latter proposi- 
tion seems to be the true one, and it 
prompted the following remark from a 
trader: “The man in the country who 
will finish a bunch of these 150-lb. shoats 
and have them ready for market along 
in February or March will make more 
money than-the one who puts his corn 
under lock and key and saves it for next 
summer’s market.” 

The “Drovers’ Journal-Stockman” of 
Omaha, in a recent issue, quoted John J. 
Murphy, buyer for the Cudahy Packing 





Company, as follows: 

“Seven-dollar hogs on the Sioux City 
market by next spring is pretty near a 
sure thing. 

“I'm expecting prices that make me 
shudder when I think about them. They 


Peden not be below $7 per 100 weight, and 
may go way beyond it. Growers are mar- 
| keting now such immature product that 
| the average weight is 20 to pounds 
| lighter than last year. The result will be 
| that by spring there will be comparative- 
lly nothing left for us to buy, and the de- 
mand for porkers will shoot the prices 
skyward. 

“The reason for rushing out this light 
stuff is that corn now is way up,. and 
farmers prefer to sell rather than hold it 
for later feeding. They know what the 
grain is worth now, and they don’t know 
what the hogs may be worth in ninety 
days. They prefer a sure good thing to 
a risk. 

“This condition is not merely local. Al- 
though the average weights we now are 
buying are 20 to 25 pounds below those of 
last year, Sioux City is getting the heav- 
iest hogs in the country, barring none. 
The fact is that the supply is being so tre- 


25 


mendously reduced that next spring’s 
prices cannot be predicted now.” 
The ‘Drovers’ Telegram” of Kansas 


City reviews the situation as to prices 
and receipts as follows: 

Contrar$ to the usual course pursued 
by hog prices in November, a net gain of 
liberal proportions has been had the past 
month. On the first day of November 
the top price was $6, and the lowest price 
of the month came on the 13th, when the 
high point was $5.87%, and the bulk of 
packing weights at $5.55@5.75. Stronger 
markets have prevailed since then and 
the close to-day was at the high point of 
the month. The net advance for the 
month was 20@30c. 

The extreme decline from the high point 
in September, when the top was $7.12%, to 
| the low point in the present month was 
* | $1.25, of which about 45c has been recov- 
|ered. Prices to-day are $1.50 higher than 
|a year ago. 
| No November has recorded prices so 
high since 1882. During that month the 
| extreme prices were from $6.30 to $7.25. In 
| November, 1881, the highest price was 
| $6.30, the same as to-day, so that the year 
lof 1882 was the only one in which Novem- 
ber prices were higher than those of the 
present month. 

A net advance of 20@30c in the price of 
hogs during November in the face of the 
heaviest November receipts on record and 
the second largest supply for any month 
at Western markets, is an event of ex- 
traordinary importance. The cause for 
the immense receipts the past month has 
been dwelt on already. Five markets had 
almost 1,948,000 head, a gain over Novem- 
ber last year of 372,500. Previous to the 
present month, the largest November to- 
tal was in 1898, when 1,774,000 were had, or 
174,000 less than the total of the present 
month. In December of 1898 five markets 
received 2,058,000, and that was the only 
month in the hog industry of the West to 
exceed the total of the present month. 
The excess in that December was 110,000 
over the present November. 

All five markets contributed to this in- 
crease, Kansas City broke her November 
record by 5,000 head, her total the present 
month being about 358,000, against 353,000 
in November of 1898. Compared with No- 
vember of last year Kansas City shows a 
gain of about 85,000, Chicago of about 
123,000, Omaha of 64,000, St. Louis of 21,000 
and St. Joseph of 79,000. 
| The five markets in 11 months received 
| 26.480,00, which shows a gain over the 
|same period last year of 1,127,000. Of this 
|gain, Kansas City furnished in round 
jnumbers 515,000, Omaha 154,000, St. Louis 
| 140,000, St. Joseph 349,000, while Chicago 
|decreased about 35,000. The total at the 
| five markets for the year will be the larg- 
jest on record. December receipts could 
be very small and still the year would 
show a gain over any preceding year. 








| It will require much care in the wean- 
jing of fall pigs to keep them in a thrifty, 


sian | | growing condition. 


| It will be quite a saving of feed and 
| the hogs can all be fattened before severe 
| cold weather sets in. 


Never attempt to sell an old or worth- 
less animal. Bury it decently. 








ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class 


ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 


satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. - 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 








Cedar Lawn, 


Breeder of 


Bronze Turkeys and Barred k Chickens. 


segietuess Gheoeshine Sheep, Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn i. 


E. H. Rodgers, 
pila ace tlh 


Also Mammotb 
UNCETON, MO. 
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THE HOG FROM BIRTH TO SALE. 


Another Chapter in John Cownie’s Story 
of the Hog as Told Before the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. 

BRAINS WITH THE FEED.—I had a 
neighbor, a man who never made a suc- 
cess at raising hogs, but he was success- 
ful in raising corn, and sent his children 
away to school; and I remember one time 
his eldest boy came home after attending 
the State University, and he was looking 
at the pigs running around. They were 
hard looking; didn’t have much care, and 
showed it. 

He went over visiting a neighbor one 
evening and the old gentleman was feed- 
ing his pigs. They were as fine and 
thrifty a lot of pigs as you ever saw. 

This old man was rather short on edu- 
cation, while the other family professed 
to be pretty well educated, and to belong 
to a better class. The old man knew that 
they looked down on him and his family 
because they had not had a school educa- 
tion and didn’t read a great deal. But 
the old man was a professor when it came 
to hogs; he knew all about them. And 
the young man remarked to him: “Say, 
how is it you have always such fine hogs, 
and ours are always so poor, and die off? 
You have such a nice lot here. I have 
been away all summer at school, but pa 
and the rest of us don't seem to under- 
stand how to raise hogs like you do.” 

The old man was stirring up swill. 

“What do you put in that swill?’”’ 

“A little meal and a little bran and a 
little shorts.” 

The old man kept stirring. 





| sent. 





“But there is one thing it needs after 
that.”’ 

The boy looked at him and _ says: 
“What's that?” | 

“You have got to throw in a handful of | 
brains; you folks are a little short on | 
that.” | 

Now, it does require brains to make | 
good hogs. You can’t learn it in school, | 


except the school of experience, good | 
sense and sound judgment. This man is | 
no scholar as far as books are concerned, 
but he is a scholar when it comes to feed- 
ing hogs. 

In regard to feeding the sows, as I said, 
I would encourage the pigs to eat. You 
can make a trough out of a 2x6, made V 
shape, which is the best shaped trough to 


clean. But never, under any circum- 
stances, feed your pigs more than they 
can eat. And don’t let the trough sour, 


or let the feed stay there until it sours. 
If you do, there will be trouble. Feed 
enough and no more. Let them clean it 
up every time, and when they are six 
weeks old you can wean them. 
WEANING.—The common method is to 
shut the pigs up and let the sows go out 
in the pasture. Then the music begins. 
That is the way I used to do. The sows 
hung around the whole day and then they 
got so caked, and we would have trouble 
with them, and sometimes an excellent 
brood sow was ruined. 

I don’t do that now. I have a feeding 
floor adjoining my hog house. The feed- 
ing is all done on this floor. I shut the 
sows in on this floor and allow the pigs 
every access to them. I feed the sows all 
the oats they can eat; give them all the 
water they can drink. The pigs are fed 
all the shelled corn they can eat. They 
go up there, eat and get to the sows. By 
the end of a week these sows are dry, and 
the pigs get so disgusted going up there 
and finding nothing that they just quit. 
Absolutely at the end of one week not a 
pig will go near its mother. You can turn 
the sows right out in the pasture with the 
pigs and there is no more trouble. Now, 
this is not a theory; I have done that 
way for years, and the pigs never suck 
the sows again. It is a very easy thing 
to dry a sow that way; feed them nothing 
but oats on a dry floor and let them 
drink water. 


FEEDING CORN TO HOGS. 


It is hard to understand why hog grow- 
ers of the west are rushing hogs to mar- 
ket half finished. The price of hogs is 
about $6.40 to $6.50 per hundred live 
weight, and that of corn 55 cents a bush- 
el. Experience has shown that a bushel 
of corn makes about 11 pounds of gain, 
live weight, when fed to hogs. That 
would make the corn worth about 70 cents 
a bushel when so fed. It doesn’t cost the 
difference between 55 cents and 71% cents 
a bushel to market corn fed hogs,.by a 
good deal. Otherwise also it is a mistake 
to rush hogs to market half finished, as it 
breaks down the market, both because of 
quality and quantity.—Indiana Farmer. 


FEEDING RYE TO PIGS. 





In some German experiments the com- 
parative value of rye, barley and milk 
was tested as pig feed. Rye as distin- 
guished from barley, was not eaten read- 
ily when fed in large amounts and some- 
times it was refused altogether, says the 
“O. J. Farmer.’’ The conclusion was 
reached that although large amounts of 
rye can be fed successfully, such rations 
cannot long be continued. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
seems to be that rye may be profitably 
used as a feeding stuff, but it should be 
soaked or carefully ground. On account 
of the low content of crude fiber and the 
high digestibility of fat this grain cannot 
be recommended as concentrated food for 
horses or young cattle. When on account 
of low cost rye must be used, other feed- 
ing stuffs should be chosen, so that the 
necessary coarse food is supplied. No in- 
jury was observed when rye was fed, ex- 
cept in the case of pigs fed this grain 
alone. Such injury the experimenters be- 
lieve to be due to other causes. 





A PIG FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 


In an experiment now carried on at 
Purdue: Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and concluded November 27, 1901, 10 cross- 
bred pigs were selected to test the feeding 
value of tankage in conjunction with corn 
versus corn only. These pigs, which con- 
stituted two litters, four from one and six 
from the other, were a thrifty, uniform 
lot, being from pure-bred Poland-China 
sows bred to an imported Yorkshire boar, 
which is now the property of Purdue Uni- 
versity. They were divided into two lots 
as nearly uniform as possible, each lot 
containing five pigs, three of one litter 
and two of the other. Lot 1 weighed 
441% pounds at the beginning and receivea 
corn only, while lot 2, which weighed 431 
pounds, being 10% pounds lighter, re- 
ceived tankage in conjunction with corn- 
meal. 

Soaked corn was used for feeding lot 1 
instead of cornmeal, because of results of 
previous experiments which showed that 
hogs did not thrive as well on pure corn- 
meal as on pure soaked corn; and also 
that pure corn, soaked or unsoaked, is the 
average farmer’s hog food. Cornmeal 
was used in conjunction with the tankage 
for lot 2, because the meal and tankage 





|who are disposing of their straw, 


with tankage. The meal and tankage 
were fed in proportions of one part tank- 
age to five parts meal, and mixed with 
water to make a stiff slop. 

Lot 1 weighed 765 pounds at the end of 
70 days, had eaten 1,489 pounds of corn, 
and made 323% pounds of gain, while lot 2 
weighed 1,028% pounds, had eaten 1,691 
pounds of cornmeal! and 339 4-5 pounds of 
tankage, and had made 597% pounds of 
gain in the same length of time. 

Lot 1 was fed all the corn they would 
eat and clean up readily, being slightly 
off of feed once for two days, while lot 2 
was never off of feed and always had a 
keen appetite, and might even have been 
pushed faster than they were. 

This experiment closely coincides with 
a previous feeding experiment with tank- 
age conducted at this station, which has 
not yet been published. 


SECURE WARMTH. 


A point that should have due consider- 
ation is to have the pigs comfortable. 
They by their cries make known their 
uncomfortable condition, and by a quiet 
contentment their comfort. The pro- 
test the pig makes by its squeal is strong- 
ly expressive of his sufferings, says the 
“National Stockman.”’ Without shelter 
they cannot be fed sufficient corn to pre- 
vent their cries of discomfort. It is hard 
to put a correct estimate on the loss io 
the farmer these cries of misery repre- 
Too often what should have been 
profit goes out in this direction. By mak- 
ing the animals comfortable the food they 
eat goes to make flesh instead of being 
consumed to keep them warm. I well 
remember hearing in days gone by the 


frequent complaint by farmers of loss 
;by smothering of some of their shoats 
caused by trying to get the warmest 


place beneath the heap or pile of uncum- 
fortable creatures out in the open. Doubt- 
less this still occurs in some instances, 
but the farmer that allows it shou’d rot 
be the owner of a pig. Such valuable 
property should be in better hands. 

I think many farmers can be found 
but 
who could get very much more out of it 
by making their hogs comfortable; but 
they think it best to save this paltry 
sum, arguing that the hogs might die with 
cholera before they reach market, then 
all would be lost. I do not know «f a 
single farm where hogs are grcwn that 
there is not enough fodder wasted which 
if properly utilized would make the hogs 
comfortable and contented. It is simply 
impossible in cold weather to put enough 
feed into a pig to make him comfortable 
without in some way protecting the out- 
side. 





RAISING HOGS ECONOMICALLY. 

I will give you a few items on the 
feed question with a view of carrying 
on the business and growing pigs profit- 
ably. My idea of raising hogs is to grow 
them as cheap as you can, so that you 
will get all the gain with as little cost as 
possible, writes a correspondent in the 
“Am, Swineherd.’’ I know some breeders 
who feed their hogs that which costs 
more than their hogs are worth or will 
bring after feeding them. For economy 
and profit you cannot afford to buy ev- 
erything you hear of. You must use good 
judgment in the kind of feed you use. 
You must know how and when to feed for 
the best gain in pigs and hogs. 

Every hog raiser should prepare a pas- 
ture for his hogs and a good one, not 
just one or two acres for 530 or more hogs 
to run on all season. Get a good large 
pasture and plenty of range, as it is a 
great profit with little cost, and it will 
not pay to keep hogs in dry lots the year 
round. They will not make you much 
money after you count up the cost of the 
feed. Brood sows should be on grass 
alone in the summer after their pigs are 
weaned. This is the way I treat my 
sows, and it accounts in part for the good 
litters in the spring. The feed that we 
use we raise on our farm, and it Is 
mostly corn and oats. This is what we 
give our pigs and hogs, and to our sows 
we give bran and shorts while they are 
suckling pigs and they do well on this 
kind of feed. With this feed you can 
develop bone, muscle and growth. After 
the pig is weaned we give him corn and 
oats ground together, one-third oats and 
two-thirds corn, with a mixture of shorts 
and bran in about equal parts, with plenty 
of grass. This causes the best develop- 
ment and growth. I do not believe it is 
necessary to buy carloads of linseed meal, 
hominy hearts or so much prepared food 
of different kinds to make one’s pigs grow 
if one is onto his business as a feeder. 
As a successful raiser of hogs one must 
use judgment in raising his own feed 
and preparing it so that he will get the 
best results. This gives the greatest 
profit and that is what ‘we are looking 
for. 


THE PIG AND THE DAIRY. 





To-day the pig is considered almost 
an essential part of the dairy. There was 
a time when the by-product was ignored 
in every branch of farming, but that day 
has gone. The pig is the most successful 
utilizer of the dairy by-products and rep- 
resenis profits very largely, says an ex- 
change. The dairyman can give the pig 
just what he needs—clover and milk. 
This, with a little corn for finishing, is 
a diet on which the pig thrives. One 
dairyman says that his greatest obstacle 
in successful dairying is the finding of a 
market for his skim milk. To a man so 
situated the pig is the natural means of 
marketing the skim milk. Enough pigs 
should be kept to use up all of this pro- 
duct, unless there is a profitable mar- 
ket for part of it. We have seen skim 
milk sell at 20 cents per gallon, and then 
we have seen it sell at one cent a gai- 
‘lon. The pig will pay at least five cents 
a gallon for it, and when pork is high 
in price will pay even more. Besides, he 
buys it without requiring the selier to 
pay any cost of Marketing.—Exchange. 


FASTED ONE HUNDRED DAYS. 


Mr. Wm, McBride, a farmer living near 
Red Bud, Ill., has a hog that fasted for 
more than a hundred days, having neith- 
er food nor water during that time and 
which now weighs but 50 pounds, while 
its former weight was 255 pounds. Mr. 
McBride was fattening a pen of ten hogs 
for market, when, about the middle of 
July, he missed one of the porkers and 
no trace of the missing hog was found 
until yesterday, when it was discovered 
in a sink hole near the Mammoth Cave 
by some boys who were out hunting. The 
boys heard strange noises, which they 
thought were cries of a bear, issuing from 
one of the sink holes. Upon examination 


it was found to be a hog down in a small 
cave and unable to get out. One of the 
boys, Henry Burkhard, descended with 
a rope which he fastened around the ani- 
mal’s body and it was then drawn to the 


Strange disappearance of one of Mr. Mc- 
Bride’s fine hogs, took it to his home, 
where he recognized it as the one which 
had strayed from his pen more than a 
hundred days ago. The animal is very 
weak, but with proper care will regain its 
former weight. 





SAVE THE GOOD BREEDING SOWS. 


The time has come again when it is 
common to cull sows. And so common 
has it become to cull out sows and sell 
them when they have produced two or 
three litters, that it would probably be 
correct to say.that such was the rule 
rather than the exception. It is an un- 
fortunate rule. If the sow is a good 
breeder, and no other crime can be laid 
to her charge than that she is two years 
old or over, she ought to live. How can 
Stamina or size be maintained when the 
breeding is aiways and always from 
young sows? How can good mothers be 
secured in this way? How can it be 
known which will give large litters. If a 
sow has produced litters large and even, 
and if she has nursed them well, she has 
proved her right to. live as long as she 
is able thus to produce. If, therefore, 
such a sow has been put up for fatten- 
ing, turn her out of the fattening pen 
and give her a chance to live. It would 
be unfair to that sow to thus shorten her 
days. It would also be unfair to the man 
who owns her.—Prof. Shaw. 

VIVION & ALEXANDER, Fulton, Mo., 
have for sale a fancy lot of young Po- 
land-China boars that are ready for use, 
and young sows bred and unbred, which 
will be sold At low prices. This stock ts 
of the best breeding and quality. They 
also have some Jersey heifer and bull 
calves from the best of registered and 
record stock. We suggest to those who 
are in need of such stock that they write 
to Messrs. Vivion & Alexander. They 
breed good stock and are perfectly re- 
liable. 


The Shepherd 


WINTERING THE SHEEP. 














Success with sheep throughout the year 
must, to a considerable extent, hinge up- 
on the flock being properly wintered. It 
follows as a matter of course that there 
should be proper preparation made for 
wintering every flock. Where bluegrass 
abounds, there will be always part of the 
shépherd’s paradise prevailing through- 
out the winter months, providing care is 
taken to save a bluegrass field until the 
end of November, says the “‘New York 
Farmer.” 

Green, fresh bits of bluegrass pasture, 
which can so easily be saved for roaming 
over during the winter months, make a 
valuable aid to the thrift and general 
health of a flock. Location cuts quite a 
figure in general calculations. Bluegrass 
is a good thing to have, but if it is from 
six to twelve inches under snow, it will 
not do to place the same reliance on it as 
on sections where sheep can pasture two- 
thirds of the winter season. 

That fresh bite, and the exercise which 
sheep take while enjoying themselves 
roaming out in the sunshine and fresh 
air, greatly contribute to keep them in 
good health. Sheaf oats in the feed 
racks, or corn fodder, sweet, well cured 
hay and a light grain ration, all aid in 
bringing about and maintaining that con- 
dition which practically assures success. 

Further than this, it is well to avoid 
anything like bad ventilation on the one 
hand or drafts on the other. Sheep need 
a dry bed and pure air, and entire free- 
dom from anything approaching a crowd- 
ed condition. 


WHAT MERINO SHEEP BREEDERS 
NEED. 





We are living in a new century, with 
new conditions confronting us on every 
hand. I attended the great international 
stock show at Chicago and found all the 
breeds of sheep except the Merinos very 
much in evidence. The Shropshires, 
Southdowns, Oxfords and Hampshires, 
the long-wooled Lincolns, Cotswolds, Dor- 
set Horn and the bright-faced Cheviots, 
all were there, the best in America. But 
no Merinos. No concessions or induce- 
ments were extended to them and I be- 
lieve if we had a national Merino associa- 
tion as we have a national Shropshire as- 
sociation, one of the strongest associa- 
tions of its kind in the country, we would 
then have the same power, says L. A. 
Webster of Vermont in an address before 
the Ohio Merino Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, 

What the American Merinos want, what 
they need and must have, to place them 
on an equal basis of recognition with the 
other breeds, is the power of a live na- 
tional association. Instead of that we 
have half a dozen small associations. The 
same is also true of all the so-called De- 
laine associations. We have a little Dick- 
ensonism, a little Blacktopism and a lit- 
tle Delainism of various kinds to suit all 
conditions. One national Delaine register 
is sufficient. 

Twenty-five and 30 years ago the most 
popular type was the wrinkly so-called 
Vermont Merino. Form, crossing, dens- 
ity and weight of fleece were the principal 
features, making not entirely a practical 
sheep. Later on human nature made it- 
self evident again in going to the other 
extreme and during the 80’s and early 90’s 
an extremely plain sheep was in the 
boom, a sheep not well covered, but bear- 
ing an extremely long fleece and so thin 
in many cases as to fall over each way 
from the back. This was not as good a 
sheep as the first. Now we have arrived 
at the age of reason. The merino of the 
twentieth century must be large, with a 
heavy neck and ‘a comparatively plain 
body, well covered with a dense fleece of 
medium length. That is the coming sheep 
and such the western sheep men are 
quietly looking after to-day. 

A gentleman some time since asked me 
what was the best breed of sheep. My 
reply was: “Show me the best shepherd 
and I will show you the best breed of 
sheep.” The shepherd makes the sheep. 
I have seen scattered over this country 
hundreds of scrub flocks, mostly regix- 
tered, and the father of every scrub flock 
is a scrub shepherd. I know these condi- 
tions are largely due to depreciation in 
value. One of the principal reasons in 
Vermont, however, is the fact she has 
sold her best rams to Australia and else- 
where. Never sell your best ram. Don’t 
breed a $25 ram. Don’t breed the best 
ram you can find in your neighborhood or 
country or state even, but breed the best 
ram you can find in America. Maintain a 
high standard. Honor yourself as a shep- 
herd and you will succeed with the best 
sheep, the Merino, of the twentieth cen- 
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A SHEEP PASTURING LESSON. 





In a recent number it was promised to 
tell how 325 sheep and lambs were carried 
from May 15 to August 20 on 45 acres; the 
last two months of the time being un- 
usually dry, says Jas. Arnold in ‘‘Farm, 
Stock and Home.’ There were only 25 
acres of grass pasture for the sheep, 2 
of timothy, and the rest a slough from 
which was cut five loads of hay that the 
sheep would not eat on the ground. It 
was therefore necessary to get the chief 
part of the pasturage from the other 20 
acres. Previous to May 15, and during 
lambing time, the sheep ran on rye and 
other grain crops near the sheep yard. Of 
the 20 acres referred to one-half was sown 
to barley and oats, equal parts, 4 bushels 
to the acre, and the other half to wheat 
and rape, % bushel wheat and 4 Ibs. rape 
to the acre. These were sown as soon as 
danger of hard frost was past. During 
the last half of May the timothy pasture 
furnished good feed. Then the sheep were 
turned into the oats and barley most of 
the time for two weeks, by which time 
the wheat and rape were about knee high, 
a tangled mass of vegetation that was a 
pleasing sight to the shepherd and taste- 
ful to the flock. From June 15 on the flock 
was alternated between the three past- 
ures, taking care to keep the sheep off 
the rape when it was wet, to avoid bloat. 
During the last four weeks, and the driest 
time, the rape was the mainstay. 

It is important to say that from each 
pasture the sheep had access at will to 
pure water, and also salt, and had shady 
places to retire to. On account of the ex- 
treme drouth, towards the last of the 
time the pastures got pretty bare, but by 
August 20 there was plenty of feed else- 
where. This experience indicates, how- 
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Clover hay with some timothy makes an- 
other portion. These ought to make the 
variety that is needful. Let this be fed, 
as it may be most seasons, out in the ° 
open field, upon the pasture preferably, 
by all means changing the feeding place 
each day, so the roughage is scattered ‘ 
over the whole field evenly. By this sys- 
tem the flock has the exercise that is so 
healthful, and the manure is scattered 
where no added labor is needed. > 
The roughage upon the field adds to the * 
humus of the soil, and humus in turn is ° 
one of the greatest checks upon the ef- 
fects of drouth. Upon this same field wé 
haul the manure from the stables each ‘ 
day. The pasture so handled during the 
winter is pasture again the following sea- 
son, the roughage is broken down by the 
dew, rain and sun, and in the fall is * 
ready to be turned under for the succeed- - 
ing crop, probably of corn, although it 
does remarkably well for wheat. There 





ever, that it would be better to add a 


ducing those to that extent and substi- 
tute rye for wheat with the rape, since 
rye is proving one of the best of pasture 
plants. It will stand more drouth well, 
and stools more if kept eaten down close. 
It is only fair to state that the land that | 
earried these sheep has been greatly en- | 
riched by manuring; has not only been 
pastured with sheep, but the manure from 


hauled on the knolls, making them pro- | 
duce fully equal to the lower land. 





NEW ZEALAND MUTTON PALMED 
OFF AS BRITISH. 


A London paper contains the following: 
“How long does the Board of Agriculture 
intend to allow the British farmer and 
the British housekeeper to be defrauded 
by dishonest butchers? For years it has 
been a common practice among English 
butchers to sell New Zealand mutton at 
the price, and sometimes under the name, 
of British. The trade has been quite an 
open one. The British housekeeper in- 
nocently ordering a leg of mutton or 
lamb, has cheerfully paid the top price in 
the belief that she was getting fresh- 
killed English produce, while all the time 
the butcher has been delivering frozen 
mutton or lamb from the Canterbury 
plains. Some have made the experiment 
of boldly asking for New Zealand meat, 
and have been agreeably surprised to 
discover that they received the same 
quality of meat at a much lower price. 
Three classes suffer by this imposition. 
The farmer who grows English and 
Welsh mutton, the man who is willitig 
to pay full price for home-grown meat, 
and the honest trader who tries to sell 
the genuine article in competition with 
the cheaper. What is the Board of Ag- 
riculture doing to protect these people 
from fraud? Two years ago the meat 
trade section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce brought an action against 
a London concern for selling foreign mut- 
ton as Welsh. It was proved that a so- 
called association of British farmers was 
in reality a firm which dealt in nothing 
but imported meat. On conviction, a 
fine of 40 pounds and costs was inflicted. 
In. spite of the ease with which the case 
was made out, nothing has been heard of 
similar prosecutions.” 


LAMB FEEDING IN COLORADO.—It 
now appears as if there would be about 
200,000 lambs fed in Larimer county this 
season, as against 351,000 marketed from 
the county in 190. They are being 
brought from Wyoming and the south, 
and nearly every day one or more train 
loads are received. About 200 car loads 
have been received this fall in Fort Col- 
lins. Eighty car loads have been received 
at Berthoud, fifty car loads at Loveland 
and sixty at Timnath, making a total of 
300 car loads received this fall, or about 
147,000 head. Enough more have been con- 
tracted for delivery to make up the 200,- 
000, which is about the number that will 
be fed this year. . 

Many of last winter’s feeders, who lost 
heavily in the operation, are not feeding 
this winter, while others are feeding cat- 
tle instead. Hay is now worth $4.00 in the 
stack, while last year it only brought 
from $2.50 to $3.00, and corn is quoted at 
$1.85, as against 85 cents last year. 


SHEEP EXCELS all other stock in 
that they take the roughest food and 
make the most of it. Shocked corn 
spread upon dry, frozen pastures makes 
a very excellent winter feed. Oat hay, 
which is oats cured before they are rip- 
ened, when the base of the stalk begins 
to turn, cut with the binder and cured in 
the bundle, makes another good feed. 





the sheep house and yards has been | 


bushel of rye to the oats and barley, re- | 


| weeders. 
| carefully, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


is only one objection to planting corp 
after this treatment, and that is, there:' 
are some clods formed by the grass roots ' 
which prevent the fine tilth desirable in * 
the corn field when using drags and ° 
This point we are considering 
and may change our rotation 
|/so as to have wheat follow sod and corn 
follow wheat.—O, C, Gregg in exchange. | 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


In spite of the fact that the word dys-° 
pepsia means literally bad cook, it wil! 
|not be fair for many to lay the blame or 


| the cook if they begin the Christmas din- © 


| ner with little appetite and end it with 


| distress or nausea. 


It may not be fair _ 


| for any to do that—let us hope so for the; 


sake of the cook! The disease dyspepsia 
indicates a bad stomach, that is a weak 
stomach, rather than a bad cook, and for 
a weak stomach there is nothing else 
equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives 
the stomach vigor and tone, cures dys; 
pepsia, creates appetite, and makes eat; 
ing the pleasure it should be. ‘ 
SHEEP EXPORTING EXPERIMENT, , 
—A large sheep feeding firm of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, is preparing to ship 
2,700 head of sheep direct to the Liverpool 
market. The sheep are being brought 
from Big Timber, Montana, and during 
the winter will be fed for the spring mar- 
ket. The shipment will be altogether in 
the nature of an experiment. . 


Generally speaking, the probabilities are 
thot “hothouse” lambs are yearly des. 
creasing in value. ‘ 
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book of 265 pages, containing over 3,500 illus- 
trations with descriptions and prices of articles 
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The Markets 





WHEAT—Cash Market—Soft winter,85c 
for No. 2 red this side and 8\%c E. side. 
No. 3 red sold E. trk. at 84%c, and worth 
84c this side. No. 4 quotable at 82@83c. 


CORN—Cash Market—By sample, all 


new, No. 2 sold E. side at 68%@69c, and | 


this side at 69@69%4c No. 3 at 68%@68\%c E. 
and 69c this side; No. 2 and No. 3 yellow 
at same rate E. and worth 69%c this side; 
No. 3 white at 69@69%c E. side; on the 
curb at 72%c E., 73c del. this side. 

OATS—Cash Market—By sample, No. 2 
sold at 49c; No. 3 at 48%c; No, 2 white at 
49%4c and fancy at Wc; No. 3 white at 49%c 
to 49%c, mainly latter; No. 4 white at 48% 
@i8e. 

RYE—No. 2 offered at 67@67%c. 

BARLEY—Quotable at 60@f5c, according 
to weight and color. 

BRAN—Held at $1.11 in large, 
small; at mill $1.10@1.15. 

SHIPSTUFFS—$1L05@1.10 this side; at 
mill $1.20@1.25; mixed feed in 100-]b. sks. at 
$1.07. 

HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Timo- 
thy $14@14.50 for choice, $13@13.50 for No. 1, 
$12@12.80 for No. 2; clover $11@12 for No. 2 
and $13@13.0 for No. 1; clover-mixed 
ranges at $10 to $13; prairie this side $14 
for choice to $13@14 for No. 1 and $11@12 
for No. 2; alfalfa, $12@14. 


$1.13 in 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices on future and casn grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 


Wheat— 

Dec ...844n aye ef 
May ...84% b 8354@855g 8544 a 
Corn— 

Dec ...675%n «-+-@.... G7%dD 
May ...70%%b 6956-70-71 705% 
VUats— 

Dec ...49%b ooee@.... 9%D 
May ...48% b 47% @48% 48% 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday. Saturday. Year Ago. 


Wheat— 
No. 2 red....85 @85%4 


8454@85 71%4@72% 
No. 3 red........ @34% 34 @84% 694@70% 
No. 4 red....834@84 83%@84 67 @69 
No. 2 hard..77 @77% 77 @380 68%@69 
No, 3 hard...... @.... .+.-@.... Y@68 
Corn— 
No, 2 Mixed.68%@69 69 @6%% 36 36% 
No. 2 white.69 @69% ....@69% 37 G@37% 
No. 3 mixed.6844@69  68%@69% 35%@36 
No. 4 mixed.68 @68% 674@68 coed Psoee 
No. 3 white.69 @69% 69 @69% 36%4@37 
No. 2 yellow.68%@69 ....@69% ....@37 
No. 3 yellow.68%@69 --@69% ....@.... 
Oats— : 
No. 2 mixed..... @49 49 @49% ....@2u 
No. 2 north..... @49 «oee@.... 24 @24% 
No. 2 white..... @Nia ....@R o+0-@27 
No, 3 white..... @49% 49 @i0 + 26%@27 
No, 4 white.....@.... 49 @49% 25%@26 
* Wo. 3 mixed.48 @48% 48%@49 ....@238% 
. No. 4 mixed.474@48 48 @48% ....@23 





WoOOL—Demand light.Unchanged. Light 
Sales on basis of 17%c for medium clothing 
‘and combing. 

: Missouri and Illincis—Medium combing, 
47@17%4c; medium clothing, 164@l7c; braid 
2s: 16%@17c; slight burry, 14c; hard 

, 11%c; light fine, 14@lic; heavy fine, 
WU@i2c; lamb, 15@léc. Arkansas and South 
.—Medium (fleeces), 17%c; medium (loose), 
‘Ge; burry, 13@13%c; hard burry, 10c. Da- 
‘ota, and West—Medium, 15@l6c; tine me- 
‘dium, 13%@l4c; light fine, 13@13%c; heavy 
fine, 10@llc. Texas, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma—Medium, 16@16%c; coarse and 
low, 18%c; heavy fine, 10@ilc. Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota—Medium, 16@16%c; 
fine medium, 14@14%c; light fine, 13%@14c; 
heavy fine, 11@i2c. Kansas and Nebraska 
.—Medium, 15@16%c; fine medium, 14%@lic; 
‘light fine, 14@14%c; heavy fine, 11@il%c. 
'Tub-washed—No. 1, 25c; No. 2, 21@23c; 
‘burry, 14@l6éc. 





- COTTON—Firm and %c higher; sales, 700 
bales. 

Ordinary, 6%c; good ordinary, 74c; low 
wmiddling, 7%c; middling, 7%c; good mid- 
dling, 8%c; Middling fair, 8%c. ‘inges and 
stained (ic to %c off white. 

EGGS—Current receipts at 22c, loss off, 
for near-by; receipts 482 cases; shipments 
600 cases. 

BUTTER-Steady. Quotations: Cream- 
ery—Extra, 2%%c; firsts, 23c; seconds, 200@ 
fic. Dairy—Extra, 19@20c; firsts, 15@l6éc. 
Country—Choice, 13c; poor to fair, 8@lic; 
choice roll, 13c; poor to fair, 10@12c; grease 
'@. Ladle-packed—Extra, 6c; firsts, lic: 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at lic; sin- 
Sles, 11%c; dairies, 11%c; Y. A., 11%c; long 










Has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for their 
children while t 


1orns, 11%c; N. Y. large, 10%c; N. Y. 
small, 11%c. Limberger, 12c. Swiss— 
Choice 15c; No. 2, 12@1%c. Brick, 11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Young chickens, 
choice, 7c; old roosters 34%c; staggy young 
roosters 6c; old hens 6c. Turkeys—Aver- 
age receipts 64c. Geese(top for full-feath- 
| ered) 5c. Spring ducks—Choice white at 
lat 7c per lb.; small and dark 6c per Ib. 
Geese, plucked, at 34%c. Pigeons 60c per 
doz. 

DRESSED POULTRY-—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Chick- 
ens—Average, 7c; roosters, 4c. Turkeys— 
Choice 8%c; rough 6c. Ducks 8c. All poor 
stock, including sweating, thin, scrawny, 
etc., nominal. Spring chickens 7%c; chick- 
ens, hens 64c. Geese 6c. 

APPLES—Current receipts selling from 
|$2@3 per bbl.; fancy stock higher. From 
| storage Ben Davis held at $3.50@4, and 
winesap and willowtwig, $3.50@4.50 a bbl. 

PEARS—Firm, with light offerings; 
home-grown common varieties 25@50c for 
\%-bu. basket and $1.50 per bbl. Keifers $% 
@3.25; seckel at $1.25@1.40 per %-bbl.; near- 
by 90c@$1 per bu. 

POTATOES—Quote Northern on trk.: 
White and mixed 75@80c; rural 82@83c for 
choice to 84@85c for fancy; fancy bright 
rural and carmen 83@%5c for choice and 
fancy held higher. Colorado at $1.08@1.10. 
Seed stock—Red cut rose at 82@9%5c; early 
Ohio $1.10@1.15; triumph $1. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow at $1 
on trk., $1.15 del.; white at $1.40; red gidbe 
$1.25. 

CABBAGE—Home-grown %$@8 per ton 
on trk.; Holland $10@13 per ton del.; red 
cabbage $20. 

TURNIPS—Home-grown 25@30c per bu. 
loose. 

SWEET POTATOES—New home-grown 
Bermuda 85c@$l1 per bu. loose; Nanse- 
mond $1@1.10 per bu.; $1.50@2.25 per hamp- 
er for Jersey; choice Virginia $2.40 per 
bbl. 

POP CORN (on Cob)—Choice white 
pearl $4 on cob for 100 lbs.; shelled at $5; 
rice worth more; mixed $2@2.50. 

PECANS—Offering light. Western at 
8@8\%c; Texas nominal at 8c. 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ Stock—Red at 1% 
@2c per pound; white at 3c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 60c per bu., or ic 
per Ib. 

HICKORY NUTS—Quotable per bu. at 
9c for large and $1.60 for shellbark. 

CHESTNUTS—Quote Virginia or Mary- 
land at 8c per lb.; Kentucky at 6@7c. 

CIDER—Per barrel, in lots, at from $3.50 
to $6. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Nomina] at 
$1.75@1.90 per 100 lbs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new quotable at 30c 
per gal. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy $6 to $6.50 bid 
for prime new. Millet scarce and firm at 
$1.25 to $1.65. Clover nominally higher at 
$9 for clean high-grade; inferior $6 to $7. 
Redtop at $5 to $9. 

DRIED FRUITS—Apples—These sold at 
34ec to 4%c for sun-dried quarters and at 
6c to 74c for evaporated rings. Chops at 





1@1%c. Peaches—Sun-dried halves at 
1%c to 1%@2c. 
HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 


amber 10@llc; white clover 11%@12%c. 
Strained—Southern in bbls, at 4c to 4c; 
cans 4%@6c; California cans 6c. 

BEESWAX—26%c per pound for prime. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a small way from store at $1.9 
@ 2per bu.; screened at $1.85 per bu.; ma- 
chine-picked $1.90@1.9%. Lima beans at 
6c per lb. California pink, 3%c; New 
York red kidney 4%@5c; black-eyed pea 
at $2.10@2.20 per bu.; split pea $1.80. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair $75; choice $80 to $90; com- 
mon at $60 to $70. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 to $4.25; 
lady slipper at 6c; seneca at 30c; pink at 
l4c; golden seal at 48c; May apple at 2%c; 
wahoo—bark of root, 8c, bark of tree 2%c; 
snake at 82c; black at 4c; angelica at 7c; 
blood at 2%c; blue flag 8c; skullcap leaves 
10c; sassafras bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.35 and $1.40 per 
bu. for prime in car lots; small and infe- 
rior less. 

SUNFLOWER SEED-—$2.60 per 100 Ibs. 

LINSEED OIL—Raw, 62c; boiled, 68c; 
prices nominal. 

CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 galions or 
over at 1i%c per pound for No. 1 and 
10%c for No. 3—smaller quantities 1c per 
pound more. 

COTTON-SEED OIL—Summer yeilow 
at 39c; white 40c; winter yellow 48c and 
white 44c. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wooi peits nomin- 
ally 4c to 75c; lamb at lic to 80c; shear- 
lings at 5c to lic; dry stock, fallen, etc., 
Te per Ib. ; 

FEATHERS — In demand, steady. 
Prime live geese in small sks. 49c; in 
large sks. 47c; gray 36c in small, 34c in 
large sks.; old white 35@37c; x 26x30c; xx 
16@20c; xxx 10@12c; xxxx 5c; chicken 3c; 
turkey—tail 12c, wing 6c, pointers 8c, 
wing and tail 7c, wing, tail and pointers 
5c, body 2c; duck—white 35c, dark 25c. 
RAGS, ETC.—Per 10 pounds; Country 
Tags at 60@65c; old rope—No. 1 manila, 
$1.75; No. 2 at 50c; rubber, $6.50. 





BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $10@14. 

SCRAP IRON AND METAL—Per 100 
pounds: Wrought iron, 55c; heavy cast, 
5c;, malleable, 40c; steel, 40c; breakage, 
0c; stove, 30c; burnt, %c; light bzass, 47: 
heavy brass, $11; copper, $12; zinc, $2.25; 
lead, $3.75; pewter, $12. 

LUMBER—From first hands quotations 
range as follows: Poplar—l-inch at $27@ 
28 and $16@18; 1%-inch at $29@30 and $18@ 
0; 2%-inch and thicker at $31@32 and $21 
@22; squares—4x4 at $22 and $11; 5x5 to 7x7 
at $27@28 and $17@18; 8x8 and up at $30 and 
320. Oak—Plain-sawed inch at $25@26 and 
315@15; 1% to 2-inch at $26@27 and $16@17; 
"™%x5-inch at $28@30 and $18@20; quarter- 
sawed white, inch at $37@39 and $16@18; 
14x1%-inch at $39@41 and $18@20; quarter- 
Clear and second at $65; common $30, anJ 
sawed red, inch at $26@28 and $16@18; 14x 
1%-inch at $26@28 and $16@18; bolsters and 
reaches at $24; tongues at $30. Ash—l-inch 
at $24@26 and $14@16; 14@1%-inch in $3@ 
27 and $15@17; 2% to 4-inch at $30 and $20. 
| Black walnut at $70 and $38@89. Cherry—- 
culls at $12. Hickory at $26@10; hickory 
axles at $30. Cedar at $25@26 and $15@16; 
posts at 17c to 20c each, according to size. 
Sycamore at $10 for merchantable stuff; 
do. quarter-sawed at $25@27 and $12. Cot- 
| tonwood—Mill run at $14.50@15; box boards 
| (13 inches and over) at $20@21; gum at 8@ 
|9 for sap, $18 and $8 for red. Cypress at 
$25@26 and $16@18—choice Louisiana worth 
;more. Maple at $12 for choice. Orders 
| higher. 
| 


| HORSES—Good, strong demands devel- 
joped in both the Eastern and Southern 
branches of the horse marktt Monday 
and the opening for the week is at least 
|fully as good as a week ago, The chief 


LIVE STOCK. 





|feature, however, is the Southern de- 
j}mand, which nas a fairly large repre- 
sentation of buyers in the ring. Values 


lare a shade stronger than the week be- 
fore on some of the smoothest and most 
desirable classes, but the difference is 
not much, or could not be comprehended 
on account of a very moderate supply 
which developed. The auction was active 
and a good man yof the arrivals found 
their way into buyers’ hands during the 
forenoon. Values on Eastern horses 
opened about steady. 

Horse Quotations—Heavy draft, com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, $160 
@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs., fair to 
good, $65@80; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@600. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs.—Plain to good, 
$75@90; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern use 


—Fair to good, ; choice to extra, 
$100@135; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
dlers, $150@300. 


Inferior horses—Common, 
— plugs $20@30; heavy work plugs #40@ 

MULES—Light receipts necessitated a 
quiet opening in the commission Market. 
There was only a load or twe and a few 
small bunches reported to the receiving 
barns, although five or six loads came in 
to the dealers. With this condition sales 
were very light and the transactions of 
the early market could hardly be taken 
as a criterion of the market, As to the 
outbound movement during the last two 
or three days of last week it was fairly 
liberal, and if small receipts continue the 
dealers will be relieved of much of their 
surplus stock by the demand which pre- 
vails, It is not as good as it should be, 
but it is better in comparison with the 
volume of receipts than it was two 
weeks ago. Values do not show any rad- 
ical change. The feeling in the market 
tends a little more to activity, because 
there is no accumulation of commission 
offerings, and therefore not so difficult 
for salesmen to negotiate consignments. 

Mule yuotations (for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old): 





9 0 
6% hands, extreme rangel20. 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. .126. 
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Receipts in Native Division extremely 
light this week; demand extra good from 
all sources. Market opened fore part of 
week strong, 10c higher, and has been 
higher each day. Prices on bulk of beef 
cattle rule anywhere from 25 to 40c high- 
er than close of last week. Quality and 
finish of cattle, with exception of few 
bunches, only fair. There were no choice 
or fancy grades here, a few odd steers 
selling from 7 to 74c. Receipts of stock- 
ers and feeders light, and quality com- 
mon; prices on best grades 15 to 20c high- 
er than week ago, and 30 to 50c higher 
than extreme low time three or four 
weeks ago. Best grades fat butcher heif- 
ers in strong demand; prices ruled con- 
siderably higher than last week; com- 
mon and medium classes no more than 
steady. Canning grades about l0c high- 
er. There is very little difference in bulls. 
Best grades milk cows with calves in 
strong demand, and values $2 to $ per 
head higher than week ago; common and 
medium no more than steady. Veal calf 
market ruled about 50c per cwt. higher 
than close of last week. 

Quotations’ based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $6.35 
@7.2%; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $6.00@6.35; good shipping 
and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, 
$5.80@6.00; fair to medium shipping steers, 
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1,300 to 1,450 pounds, %$5.40@5.80. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,28 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.65@6.35, bulk of sales at 
$5.00@5.85; steers, 1,000 to 11,90 poundy av- 
erage, full range, $3.50@6.25, bulk of sales 
at $4.90@5.50; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds full range, $2.00@6.20, bulk 
sold at $3.40@4.35; fed western steers, 910 
to 1,084 pounds average, sold at a full 
range of $3.75@4.75, with the bulk at $4.66. 
Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds 
and upwards, $2.75@3.75, the bulk at $3.00 
@3.50; common to choice stockers, $2.35@ 
3.50, bulk at $2.60@3.10; stock heifers, full 
range, $2.50@3.25 and the bulk at $2.60@2.75. 
Fancy native heifers sell at $4.80@65.60, 
but there have been very few on the 
market; choice native heifers sell at $4.40 
@4.80; good native cows sell at $3.75@4.25 
and heifers sell at $4.00@4.25; medium 
cows at $3.10@3.75; fair cows $2.75@3.10; 
inferior, light and old cows $1.50@2.50. 
The bulk of the southwest cows sold at 
$2.00@2.80 and the bulk of all the cows 
sold at $2.50@3.50. Canning cows sell at 
$1.50@2.85. Veal calves, full range, $2.0@ 
6.00 per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.25@6.00 per 
100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold 
at $2.25@3.75 per 100 pounds, with tne bulk 
at $2.25@2.90. Bulls, full range, $2.25@4.50, 
bulk of sales $2.60@3.25. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.50@3.00, the bulk at $2.50@2.65. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $12.00@4.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $26.00@33.50. 
SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts fairly 
liberal, and prices steady to strong each 
day. Thursday steers were anywhere 
from 15 to 25c higher, the biggest advance 
being on the light weights. Receipts of 
cows liberal and strong, 10 to lic higher 
than a week ago. Receipts of bulls mod- 
erate and values strong. Receipts of 
calves extremely light; have advanced 
each, and are now $1 to $1.50 per head 
higher than any time this season. There 
has been an extra good demand from all 
sources for all classes of cattle, and un- 
less receipts become heavier, which we 
do not expect, we look for further 1m- 
provement. 

Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 405 to 
1,016 pounds average, sold at $2.25, with 
offerings at $4.15, cows and heifers at $1.50 
@3.00, the bulk at $2.00@2.45 and bulls and 
oxen at $1.75@3.00. Mixed cattle sold in 
extremes from $2.15@2.85, the bulk at $2.25 
@2.65, calves sold at $3.25@10.50, the bulk 
at $7.00@9.00. During the week Texas and 
Indian grass steers sold at $2.25@4.30, bulk 
at $3.70@4.20; cows and heifers at $1.75@ 
3.50, mostly at $2.60@3.30; stags and oxen 
at $2.75@4.00, bulls at $2.25@3.75, and calves 
100 to 300 pounds at $5.00@12.50 per head, 
with the bulk at $10.00@12.00. Fed Texas 
steers averaging 881 to 1,330 pounds at a 
full range of $4.00@5.35, the bulk going at 
$4.30@4.75. 

HOGS—With an unusually heavy run 
the fore part of the week, a decline of 15 
to 20c was forced. Thursday and Friday, 
receipts were light, and early declines 
fully regained, extreme top for prime 
heavies Friday being $6.40. Pigs and 
lights, which suffered the heaviest de- 
clines early in the week, advanced fully 
35c Thursday and Friday. Saturday, 
with a fairly liberal run, prices were gen- 
erally 5c lower. A fair clearance was 
made at following prices. Butchers and 
packers, $5.85 to $6.35; Yorkers and ship- 
pers, $5.70 to $6.05; heavy pigs, $5.00 to 
$5.70; light pigs, $3.50 to $5.00; rough heav- 
ies, $5.00 to $5.75. 

SHEEP—With light receipts, the mar- 
ket advanced 25c on lambs and lic on 
sheep. Indications continue favorable 
for better prices. A good clearance was 
made at following values: Best sheep, 
$3.50 to $3.75; best lambs, $4.50 to $5.00; best 


bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; stockers, $2.00 to 
$2.25; cull lambs, $3.00 to $3.50. 
Monday, Dec. 9, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 


ceipts in native division light, prices 
fully steady with close of week. Run in 
Quarantine Division also light, and val- 


ues steady. Chicago had 24,000, market 
reported 10 to 15c lower. 
HOGS—Receipts moderate, market 


14 hands, extreme range. 3 50. 70.00 | opened steady, but closed 5 to 10c higher. 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50. 60.00! SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
a. = = of sales ° an by as compared with last week's closing 
15 hands, extreme range.. 75, 00G9110.00 prices. 

15 hands, bulk of sales........ 75. 00 





SOUTH MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It seems to 
me I hear many of the RURAL WORLD 
readers asking how South Missouri is get- 
ting along after the drouth. Well, I will 
tell you. One man here 77 years old put in 
2% acres of wheat, doing all the work 
alone. Since that he takes a load of wood 
to town (five miles) every day that the 
weather will permit. He says he has a 
little money in the bank, but thinks he 
will need that next spring to put in his 
crop. His wife (72) dried 10 bushels of 
apples and peaches last fall, because they 
were the finest flavored she ever saw— 
ten bushels after they were dried. Talk 
about gritty men and women, where are 
the next? These old people live by them. 
selves on a 240-acre farm. Everybody in 
South Missouri does not hustle that way 
in proportion to age, but the road to 
Mount Grove nowadays is lined with 
cord wood, fence posts and railroad ties, 
oak and pine lumber. Looks as if every- 
body in the country were. living on the 
timber. 

We had a good wheat crop and fruit 
crop, too. The corn crop, the farmers’ 
standby, was a failure. The farmer that 
has a pair of mules worth about $40 is in 
luck, for they are keeping fat on the 
wormy corn and fodder; whereas it costs 
$1 per day to keep a good pair of horses 
in working order. 

Wheat looks well, and more than usual 
was sown. It has been growing right 
along, there being no frost to hurt it or 
stop its growth. There has been enough 
moisture to keep it in good order. 

I saw one man take the finest kind of a 
peach off the tree the past season. He 
ate it and put the pit in his pocket. I 
asked him what he was going to do with 
it. He said he would put it in the ground 
before night. Yes, we all found out what 
good peaches and apples were, even to the 
horses, mules and hogs. Blame me if the 
old hazel splitters didn’t climb the peach 
trees and shake them for the little hazel 
splitters below. 

I heard of one man that laid off a side 
hill in rows and planted peach pits on 
purpose for hog pasture. 

I know of one mare that was hard to 
catch in pasture, but the boys would hold 
out an apple towards her and she would 
come up to them for the apple in hand, 
and nose about the pockets for more. I 
never saw a farmer feed his hogs with 
wheat, using a scoop shovel, nor buy, 
peaches by the wagon load and empty 
them in his hog lot tili this year. Still all 
this doesn’t Make up for the corn crop by 
a whole lot. 

To-day is the first day we have laid off 
on account of had weather for a long 
time. It snowed about an inch last night, 
and has snowed and misted all day to- 


day. There are a good many vacant farm 
houses here. People moved off to get 
work. Farms are cheap. 











Douglas Co., Mo. PR COWDIN. 


are cleanly, safe, neat and strong: 
yield abundant light; will not blow or jar 
out; burn little oil, mechanically perfect. 


DIETZ 
Monarch Tubular Lantern 


Standard Size—For Kerosene 


is the ideal lantern for farm and general 

uses; has all the Dietz quality that our 00 

rs of lamp making assures. 

? dnd it at your dealers,send 

us and we will send you one, express 

prepaid guaranteed to suit or your money 
. Catalogue free. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
92 LaightSt. New York City. 
Established 1840. 


always 





LITERARY NOTES. 





Israel Zangwill has earned a reputation 
as a cynic and it is particularly interest- 
ing to see his gcnuine enthusiasm come 
out at the call of a great cause. In *‘Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly” for December, he 
has a remarkable article on the future of 
the Jews. The great Zionist movement 
for the redemption of Palestine, he dis- 
cusses with trenchant criticism, yet with 
a liberal-minded, frank patriotism that 
few of his admirers would suspect to find 
in him. 





Rich in illustration and with a vuried 
collection of articles, short siories and 
poems, the Christmas number of ‘Ains- 
lee’s Magazine” is especially interesting. 
The leading article, entitled ‘America in 
England,’’ by Allen Sangree, is a dramat- 
ic study of the triumph of American busi- 
Ness Methods in British enterprises, ‘Ihe 
writer compares this movement to the re- 
turn of the prodigal son, laden with a 
new set of tools, to improve the old farm. 
“Senator Aldrich, the Most Influential 
Man in Congress,”’ by L. A. Coolidge, is a 
very readable study of the personality of 
the leader of the Senate and also a clear 
analysis of the wonderful congressional 
machine at Washington. Street & Smith, 
Publishers. 





There is no lack of the Christmas spirit 
in the December number of “The Larties’ 
Home Journal.’”’ Among the stories that 
go to fill this largest number of the maga- 
zine ever issued are: “‘The Baby Rehind 
the Curtain,’’ by Elizabeth McCracken; 
“Christmas Eve. on Lonesome,” by John 
Fox, Jr., the Kentucky author; “How the 
First Letter was Written,’’ by Rudyard 
Kipling, and the first part of an amusing 
story of Western ways called “‘The Rus- 
sells in Chicago.”” ‘‘The People Who Help 
Santa Claus” are told about; the Rev. Da- 
vid M. Steele relates some pathctic stories 
of the New York poor, and Elliott Flower 


delightfully describes ‘“‘The Linfields’ 
Christmas Dinner.”” By The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. One dol- 


lar a year; ten cents a copy. 





The Christmas number of the “Lcdger 
Monthly” is full of good things. The cover 
is a beauty. It shows a happy young 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGBS. 





Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph School, 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


oks, railroad and 
and 


plies business houses, ba: 
professional men with reliable steno- 
TrO- 

t. 





graphere, telegraph operators and clerks. Positions 
eured for Graduates. For information aaban, 
J. @. BO Presiden 





' 
| SEVEN Chillicothe Norma! School. 
| Chillicothe Commercial College. 
} GREAT Chillicothe Shorthand College. } 
Chillicothe Telegraphy College. | 
SCHOOLS Chillicothe Pen-Art College. | 
Chillicothe School of Oratory | 
Chillicothe Musical Conservatory. | 
Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 
48 weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of 
text books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 
Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 





The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer. 


Has the endorsement of the highest 
medical authority in the world. It would 
seem strange indeed if persons afflicted 
with cancers and tumors, after knowing 
the facts, would resort to the dreaded 
knife and burning plaster, which have 
hitherto been attended with such fatal 
results. The fact that in the last eight 
years over one hundred doctors have put) 
themselves under this mild treatment 
shows their confidence in the new method 
of treating those horrible diseases. Per- 
sons afflicted will do well to send for free 
book giving particulars and prices of Oils. 
Address DR. D. M. BYE CO., Box 325, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 





A FARM HAND, either single or mar- 
ried, that can come well recommended, 
can find a permanent situation at a fair 
salary, on a farm twenty miles from St. 
Louis, near both steam and electric rail- 
road stations. If married, must have not 
children. Give recom- 
mendations and apply to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


more than two 





ARM F 
320 acres located 2 FOR By London, 
Ralls Co., Mo. rorreruanlare inquire of 
E. P. CONF » New London, Mo. 
WANTED 





and will pay extremely high Cash prices for any 


“A Business Education and the Place to Get it” 


NES 


Tt qualifies students for all business pursuits, and sup- 











removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 


Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





Ss 








wick OPOSSUM istics 


part. rrespondence solicited. address 
A. E. Burkhardt, Main & 2d, Cincinnati,O. 





BEST LINE 

TO THE EAST. 

3 DAILY FAST 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 
CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE. 
ONLY $21.00 TO 
NEW YORK. 
STOP OVERS: 
WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 
DINING CARS . 

A LA CARTE. 
NEW RQADBED, 
TRACK AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
SCENERY 
UNSURPASSED. 
For information, 
address, 


F. D. Gi 


Dist. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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2803 LOCUST ST.,5T. LOUIS 


The only Positive Cure for L 
wand and other Narcotic 
‘obacco and Cigarette addictions. 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and 
Local and long di teleph 


iquor Drinking, Mor- 
Using, Ne thenia, 





Neurasthenia. 
Lindell 155, 








WE LEAVE IT TO THE READER TO SAY 


“WHO JUCCLES,” 


Who “Bobs up with one lie after another” 





It is characteristic with that class of 
people to lose their tempers and call 
names because they have no good urgu- 
ments and must depend on le 

Our “would-be competitors” are squirm- 
ing terribly because the United States 
beat the DeLaval in the Model Dairy at 
the Pan-American, and are resoriing to 
all sorts of to ‘break the force 
of the victory of the United States cover 
the DeLaval Separator. 

They say we put out “what purports to 
be a skimmilk record of the work done by 


woman doing “Christmas Shopping.” | the ‘U. 8,’ machines in the Model Dairy.” 
The first article is devoted to | We gave-the exact statement signed by 
“Christmas Trees in Many Lands,” with } the a M4 Lg ig § Dae 

namely: Average test 0: e U. S.— { 
pe ted suggestions and illustrations. They published ‘a statement also signed 
Scenes of Our Saviour’s Life and La- | py the Superintendent of the Model Dairy 


bors” contains pictures of Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulchre, 
and many other revered scenes of sacred 
history full of interest on our Lord’s an- 
niversary. “Celebrities of To-Day’’ con- 
tains pictures and sketches of President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, Hon. John Hay, Dr. 
8. Weir Mitchell, Lieutenant Peary, Lord 
Roberts, Maxim Gorky, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall and the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Among miscellaneous illustrated articles 
in the Christmas number of the “‘Ledger 
Monthly” are “A Missionary and His 
Dogs in the Wild Northwest,” by Rev. 
Egerton R. Young. The price of the 
“Ledger Monthly” is 10 cents a copy; $l a 
year. The Ledger Publishing Company, 
Publishers, corner Fourth Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


The best lamp 
in the world is not 
best, the 
chimney I make 





without 


for it. 
MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 





; avainut Valley Poultry Yards breed B. P. 


ks exclusively. Okls. $1.50 each, or 3 for $3.00. 
G. M. HOADLEY, Sedalia, Mo. 





Good Barred Rock Cockerels cheap. 
J. D. Clarkson, Ballwin, Mo. 


Afew choice B. Plymouth Rock and B. Lang- 
1 cockerels at reasonable prices to make room. 


ME. Address 
E. B. MORGAN, LODA, ILLINOIS. 


—Fine, thrifty, farm grown. 

S. C, B. LEGHORNS Prices ecorresk. Write t to us. 
O. 8. Jenkins and Wife, Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo. 
WANTE 1 Reliable men who have horse and bug- 
* gy to sell our Oils, Greases, Paints and 

Belting to threshers, mills and factories. Excius- 
ive territory and 


energetic men. Write for terms. 
The Howard Oil & Grease Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Secure Your Seed Corn Barly. }2aze,"."e'e 


as 
low or white corn for sale at $1.75 per bushel. No 


ks. 
KENRY FELLOWS, 
Reference, Bank of Colfax. Colfax, Iowa. 


Use Me’s Liniment, a positive cure for 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, and 
Muscular Pains. One or two applica- 
tions give immediate relief, and a com} 

lete cure is affected in a very short time. 
Bena for testimonials. Price $1.50. 











rmanent employment given to 








W.'T. McGINNIS, 
506 Olive St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


showing average of .0161. The Superin- 
tendent afterwards found he had made 
an error, and stated over his own signu- 
ture the correct average for the DeLaval 
was .0172; but these ‘would-be competi- 
tors’’ do not correct the error, but con- 
tinue to advertise the figures which they 
know to wrong. 

The DeLaval Co. published their second 
period of running, which was in the best 
season of the year, from August 9th to 
September 28th inclusive. We published 
our second period from September 29th to 
October 30th inclusive. All experienced 
dairymen know that the U. S. had the 
hardest milk to separate, 
were longer in milk, giving less quantity, 
and cold weather coming on; yet, with all 
these conditions against the U. 8., it ex- 
celled the DeLaval, as the Superintend- 
ent’s reports show. (It also beat the De- 
Laval in the first period, after adjust- 
ment. 

The. DeLaval statement reads “Tests 
were from August 9th to September 28th,” 
but the record books of the Model Lg iri 
show no record was made until the lit 
of August. This gives them two days to 
adjust the Machine under the friendly ex- 
pert operators before any tests were re- 
corded. 

Our statement includes the first run of 
our machine with no time allowed for ad- 
justment. 

The records after adjustment of the 
first period show that the United States 
beat the DeLaval on these runs also. 

The DeLaval Co., being aware they 
were beaten in the first period, sent their 
machine back to the factory to be fixed 
over and improved, if possible, for a sec- 
ond trial. 
special for that work. The U. 8S. was 
taken from regular stock and was re- 
turned to its booth after the first run and 
remained there until we were requested 
iby telegraph from the Superintendent of 
the Model Dairy to put in the U. 8. to 
‘make a second run. We wondered why 
| the necessity for telegraphing such a re- 
|quest, but telegraphed back we would 
| comply with the request. We learned later 
|that the DeLaval was shaking so badly 
that it was not deemed safe to run it 
longer, therefore the necessity for ar- 
range. by telegraph to replace it with 
the U. 8. 

The DeLaval Separator is a top heavy 
machine filled with 40 to 50 metal discs, 
and when they get out of balance, cause 
trouble if continued in use. Therefore the 
ity for i diate change when it 
begins to shake. They claim to run on 
slow speed, but always, when in competi- 
tion with the U. S., attempt to run at very 
high speed—sometimes more than 50 per 
cent higher than they advertise to run. 
They know that their separator cannot 
run at h s long, so run it at 
high agen only in tests with the U. 8. 

The iI. 8. is’ made more substantially, 
and does stand high speed, and runs long- 
er and easier at its speed than the De- 
Laval does at its claimed lower speed. 

The DeLaval Co. advertise a “volun 
tary” (?) statement purporting to be from 
the engineer of the Model Dairy in which 
he says “it took but one-fourth as much 
steam to do our work with it ,@DeLaval) 
as the ‘United States’ used.” Such a 
statement is so ridiculous on its face that 
no experienced dairymen would doubt 
that it was voluntary on the part of the 


v: ‘0. 

We have hundreds bePy ae ete boong 
dairymen, who have use: separators, 
that the U. 8. runs easier than the De- 
Laval, and wears much better. 

The truth is that Engineer Downy was 
never present when the U. 8. was run- 
ning, with one or two exceptions, when 
his Department was unable to get suffi- 








as the cows U 


Their machine was one made| ¢, 


-|than saved 





cient steam to run so much as a Babcock. 
Tester until very late in the forenoon. 
The work in the Model Dairy was done 
before he got around in the morning. 
Now read what Mr. Van Alstyne, Su- 
perintendent of the Model Dairy, over his 
own signature, says in reference to power 
= September when the DeLaval was run- 
ning: 
“We found the power insuffi- 
cient, and were obliged to put a 
cut-off in the pipe leading up- 
stairs to prevent the herdsmen 
drawing on our steam at times 
when we needed it for the dairy 
work, and as the weather be- 
came colder the latter part of 
September, this trouble increas- 
ed to such an extent that one 
day, with both burners lighted, 
we found our steam entirely 
out, so that we intended making 
a change before your machine 
was put in, and we were de- 
layed a week in order to get 
the consent of the proper au- 
thorities. We then used soft i 
coal, which did not give satis- : 
faction, because it filled up the 
flues o boiler, and we 
changed to coke, w 
been eminently satisfactory.” 
Remember this was when the DeLaval 
Separator was running and before the 
. 8. was put in. They could not get 
steam enough to run the DeLaval. 
This ‘‘voluntary” (?) statement 
kontag yf “that the ‘U. 8S.’ had 
run it.”’ 


says 
an expert to 
He was in no sense an ex ’ 
had never worked in a creamery or 

or attended a Dairy School or Experiment 
Station... The DeLaval did have experts 
to run. theirs. Both operators were - 
uates and rank partisans of the DeLaval, 
and were angry because we objected to 
having unfair and prejudiced operators 
run the U. 8. 

The DeLaval Co. advertises that our 
Gold Medal was awarded on ‘‘combined 
exhibit of separators, Babcock Testers, 
Davis Swing Churns, and other appara- 
tus.” The official record reads: “Gold 
Medal on U. 8. Separator, Babcock Tester, 
Davis Swing Churn. It does not read on 
“combined exhibit” and does not use the 
word “exhibit” in any way. The reader 
will notice the DeLaval Co. add the words 
“combined exhibit” and 
paratus,” of course, to misl 
endeavor to break the force of their de- 


‘eat. 

We had in our booth nine separators, 
two Babcock testers, and a model of the 
Davis Swing Churn, but no full-sized 
churn. Our booth was 15 feet long by 10 
feet deep. 

We applied for larger space, but were 
informed that the building was limited 1n 
size and we must be content with what 
was assigned us. We had the smallest 
space of any exhibitor of separators. The 
DeLaval Co.’s booth was 36 feet long by 
10 feet deep and contained sixteen sepa- 
rators; therefore, if our Gold Medal was 
on the exhibit, 
Laval’s was on their exhibit, and as our 
exhibit was less than half as large as 
theirs, will the intelligent reader’ believe 
the DeLaval statements that with less 
than half the space and about half the 
amount of goods, our award was on dis- 
play? 

The work in the Model Dairy was not 
finished until long after the Gold Medals 
were awarded by the judges. If the 
awards had been given on the result of 
the work in the Model Dairy, the United 
States would have had the only Gold 
Medal, and the DeLaval an award of sec- 
ond merit only, a Silver Medal, as it came 
out second on the work there. 

The DeLaval Co. advertise ‘‘that more 
fat was lost in churning (by the U. 8.) 

in separating.”” The records 
show that ; 
Average test of the buttermilk from 
the United States was....... 










The DeLaval was badly beaten again in 
this line. The U. 8. proved to be superior 
in every way. 

The reader must not forget that the 
DeLaval Co. have been advertising for 
over a year that the DeLaval Separator 
was awarded a Grand Prize at Paris, but 
now admit in their advertisements that 
this award was to the “Societe Anonyme 
Separator,” which company exhibited at 
Paris a butter extractor called a radiator, 
and did not exhibit a cream separator. 


For Proof of our statements we refer to the official records. 








Bellows Falls, 


'VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Vermen:. 





